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Wyeth Products 
Prevent Losses 
Due To Mastitis 


Mastitis costs farmers about one- 
quarter billion dollars a year in loss 
of cows and production of nonsale- 
able milk. You can keep your masti- 
tis losses to a minimum by using one 
of Wyeth’s three mastitis remedies. 


OINTMENT TRIBIOTIC” combines pen- 
icillin, dihydrostreptomycin and bac- 
itracin to prevent and treat mastitis 
in cows. Wyeth research developed 
this broad-spectrum product be- 
cause the action of the combination 
is greater than the sum of the separate 
actions. Beside providing a 3-way 
attack against the mastitis-causing 
organisms, the exclusive base of 
Ointment TRIBIOTIC promotes com- 
plete udder tissue spread. 

For those who prefer the bougie 
form, there are PENSTIX” and 
PENSTIX®-SM. PeNstTIx bougies con- 
tain procaine penicillin G to attack 
those mastitis-causing organisms re- 
sponsive to penicillin. PENsTIx-SM 
bougies combine crystalline procaine 
penicillin G and dihydrostreptomycin 
sulfate to fight those organisms not 
responsive to penicillin alone. 

Both PENsTrx and PENsTIX-SM 
bougies have a specially compounded 
milk-soluble, non-irritating base. 
Both are designed for painless in- 
sertion. Remember, there is no spoil- 
age; no refrigeration required. 

Supplied: Ointment TRIBIOTIC, 3.75 
Gm. squeeze tubes. PENSTIX, vials of 
6, bottles of 12. PENSTIx-SM, bottles 
of 12, 25. 


Cut Your Wintertime 


e penicillin G and pr 


You know that harsh winter weather, 
with its snows, cold rains and high 
winds, predisposes cattle to pneumo- 
nia. INJECTION BICILLIN FORTIFIED 
gives you a potent weapon against 
costly pneumonia outbreaks in your 
herd. 

In a serious acute infection such as 
pneumonia, it is advisable to have 
immediate high penicillin blood levels 
followed by lower prolonged levels. 
Procaine penicillin G is rapidly ab- 
sorbed and gives high initial levels, 
which promote more rapid spread of 
penicillin and tissue penetration. Ben- 
zathine penicillin G (BICILLIN) has 
the unique ability to maintain peni- 
cillin blood levels in cattle for 6 to 9 
days. BICILLIN maintains penicillin 
in the system for an extended period 
of time, reducing secondary infection 








Pneumonia Losses 


INJECTION BICILLIN’ FORTIFIED 


and helping recovery of the animal. 

Wyeth has combined procaine pen- 
icillin G and BIcILLIN (benzathine 
penicillin G) in INJECTION BICILLIN 
FORTIFIED. One shot of INJECTION 
BICILLIN FORTIFIED provides the high 
initial penicillin blood levels to fight 
severe infections with high fever, and 
the prolonged levels which follow to 
prevent relapses, recurrences and re- 
infections. Treating pneumonia with 
only one injection saves you time and 
money; your animals are spared re- 
peated injections. 

INJECTION BICILLIN FORTIFIED is 
also highly effective against shipping 
fever, foot rot and navel ill. It is 
available in 10- and vials, in 
l-cc. Tubex® sterile-needle units, 
and in 4-cc. disposable syringes. 


50-ce. 





NEWCASTLE DISEASE VACCINE 


rus, Chick 


Embryo Origin, Wyeth 


PROVIDES 91% IMMUNITY 


Poultrymen rely on Wyeth New- 
castle Disease Vaccine beeause re- 
search has proved that it provides 
immunity against Newcastle disease 
safely and effectively. A. R. Dardiri 
of the Rhode Island Agricultural Ex- 
perimental Station recently stated 


that after 22 weeks, “birds vacci- 
nated with a single dose of killed 
Newcastle Disease Vaccine at two 
weeks were 91% immune... .’’* 
Not only does one dose give you 
91% immunity, but it is also com- 
pletely safe for chicks and handlers. 








Because it is made from killed virus, 
Wyeth Newcastle Disease Vaccine 
won’t give your clean flocks or han- 
dlers Newcastle disease or any other 
type of respiratory infection. 

REMEMBER, you want im- 
munity with safety and without ad- 
versely affecting fertility, egg pro- 
duction, or marketability, Wyeth 
Newcastle Disease Vaccine (killed 
virus) is the answer. Supplied in 
bottles of 100 and 500 ee. 


*Rhode Islana Agriculture 
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To Keep Animals Healthy Economically 


RELY ON WYETH ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS 
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Larry Frazier of Route 3, Walla Walla, Washington, 
shown windrowing his pea crop. 





Farmers you look to 
as leaders 
look to Firestone 
for farm tires 


There’s something special about the 
Walla Walla Valley. Aside from growing 
one-fifth of the nation’s peas, it raises 
some of the “‘doingest’”’ men in the whole 
state of Washington. 


Take Larry Frazier. He farms 1,500 
acres in the heart of the Valley. He’s a 
past president of the Washington Pea 
Growers, president of the Walla Walla 
County Cattleman’s Association, and is 
on the board of directors of the Wash- 
ington State Cattleman’s Association 
He’s also chairman and vice-chairman 
of two school boards—and still finds 
time to take an active interest in many 
other civic affairs. 


Larry Frazier knows his farming, and 
he knows the vital role tires play in 
keeping farm equipment on the job 
That’s why he insists on Firestone tire 
As he explains it: “Firestones help u 
meet tight schedules. They stay o1 
the job longer, and never need much 
service. We can depend on them.” 


FIRESTONE ... 
FIRST IN FARM TIRE NEEDS 
*FIRESTONE T.M 
Builder of the first practical pneumatic farm ti 


TOP PERFORMERS ON AMERICA’S FARMS 


SE OP A os a A t 
for tractors, trucks, \ wes 0 " @ 


and passenger cars 
NOW WITH BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


FIRESTONE RUBBER-X ~ . ny \ Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on ABC telev 


Monday evening 


i ALL TRACTION CHAMPION® SUPER ALL TRACTION* DELUXE CHAMPION* (|. Copyright 1959, The Firestone Tire & Rul 
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CAN RD SOLVE THE FARM PROBLEM Pp. 
This article, by an author who’s in close contact with the 


Rural Development Program on a national level, 


points out 


some of the objectives of the program. What's more, he out- 


lines the progress made on these objectives. 


ARE CHEMICALS POISONING OUR FOOD SUPPLY? 


in recent months, several articles have appeared on this topic, 
many in nationally distributed magazines. Some presented the 
facts, others were written by pseudo-scientists to attract atten- 


tion. Here are the facts about food chemicals. 
LATE DEVELOPMENTS IN FARM CHEMICALS 
CALIFORNIA 4H’‘ERS FIGHT FLY PROBLEM 


The story of how one community made an organized effort to 


rid itself of flies. 
TELL ‘EM WITH A MOVIE 


Georgia Extension workers have solved the problem of inter- 
esting 4-H’ers in entomology projects. A new movie has the 
youngsters signing up for this project by the hundreds. Copies 


of the movie are available. 
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PROBLEM STUDENTS—A CHALLENGE AND OPPORTUNITY p. 38 
What do you do with problem students? Part of the answer is 
counseling and guidance as Dr. E. V. Walton points out in this 
exclusive Better Farming Methods feature. You'll be interested 


in his suggestions 


WRITING FARM RADIO 


This is the second part of an article started last month by David 


H. Grover. As a former program director of a radio station, h 


e 


presents the problem from a different angle. His suggestions 


may help you do a better job with farm radio. 
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How to wean more pigs per sow 


Perhaps the biggest profit news 
in years for hog raisers is shown by 
results recently obtained with the 


use of AUREOMYCIN® in gestation 


and lactation feeds for sows. 
Seven experimental trials were 
held on 7 different farms in 
88 sows and their litters 
involved in the experiments. 


Iowa. 
were 


One half of these sows received no 
AUREOMYCIN at any time. The other 
half received gestation feeds con- 
taining 200 grams of AUREOMYCIN 
per ton for 7 to 10 days before and 
7 days after farrowing. Then, these 
sows were placed on lactation feeds 


containing 50 grams of AUREOMYCIN 
per ton until the pigs were weaned 
at 8 weeks. 

Results showed 7% more pigs 
weaned from sows fed AUREOMYCIN! 
This averages out to 7 more pigs 
per 12 sows. That’s an extra litter 
and a significant profit picture for 
any hog raiser! 

Cost of feeding AUREOMYCIN to 12 
sOWS was approximately $26 for the 
entire feeding period. Sales value of 
the 7 extra pigs sold as feeders was 
$105. This resulted in a net extra 
return of $79. On the basis of two 
farrowings per year, this means an 


®@AUREOMYCIN is American Cyanamid Company’s trademark for chlortetracycline. 


extra yearly return of $ 
Talk to hog raisers in y¢ 
borhood. Tell them about 
and lactation feeds 
AUREOMYCIN. American ( 


Company, Agricultural Divi 


New York 20, New Yor} 


AUREOMYCIN | 


IN FEED 
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IN AGRICULTURE 


®@ Insects take a trip into space 


@ Mosquito may be on the way out 


@ Another career booklet for youngsters 


@ Electronic back fat probe announced 


Machine to Shake Trees 


USDA scientists are now studying mechanical shakers for 
removing fruit from trees with a minimum of damage. 
Observations of fruit-tree shaking by machine are in their 
initial stages. Researchers have yet to evaluate power re- 
quirement, position of shaker clamp on limb, and force 
required to remove fruit from the trees. 


Lard Makes Good Turkey Feed 


Adding eight percent lard to a turkey ration resuited in 
birds that cooked to a rich, even brown, and scored high 
in all quality characteristics measured by USDA poultry 
researchers. These turkeys rated higher in flavor of thigh 
meat than those on other rations and had little or no off.- 
flavor or off-odor. 


Insects Take a Space Trip 


Scientists sent several common insects up with Navy 
balloons recently to study the hazards of cosmic rays, ultra 
violet radiation, and low air temperatures and _ pressures. 
Now the insects that survived the.balloon flight are being 
tested for mortality, sterility, and genetic mutations. Dur 
ing balloon flights containers of insects were carried both 
inside and outside the gondolas. Results so far show that 
all the insects inside the gondolas lived through the flights 
and appear to be reproducing normally. But all those sent 
aloft outside the gondolas died. 


Helping Youngsters Choose a Career 


An eight-page leaflet just released from the Federal 
Extension Service points up some of the more important 
shifts in the employment picture with special concern for 
future opportunities of young people now in rural high 
schools, Also included is a list of opportunities open to 
young people in fields related to agriculture such as the 
research industry, education, business, communications, 
conservation, and services. 


Ultrasonic Back Fat Measurement 


USDA scientists now report that they are testing, with 
good promise of success, a device that uses ultrasonics to 
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determine depth of back fat, and depth and width of loin 
eye muscles in cattle and hogs. In comparing animals 
measured by the ultrasonic device before slaughter with 
actual measurements of the dressed carcass, the USDA 
scientists have found the experimental apparatus to have 
a high degree of accuracy. 

If further tests prove the accuracy of the device, it may 
be helpful in selecting and grading hogs and beef cattle 
before fattening and slaughter. What’s more, it should be 
a great aid in increasing the effectiveness of livestock breed 
ing programs. 


Dry Whole Milk Just Around the Corner 


Scientists have been working for years develop a dry 
whole milk that mixes readily with either warm or cold 
water, tastes like fresh milk and is just as nutritious, keeps 
for a long time without refrigeration, and sells at an at 
tractive price. 

USDA scientists now report that the day may not be far 
off when customers will be able to buy the product. They 
have produced, experimentally, dry whole milk crystals 
that dissolve readily in water to produce milk comparable 
to that fresh from the dairy in flavor and food value. Draw 
backs yet to be overcome are the relat bulk of the 
crystals, plus the fact that they must be ackaged in the 
presence of nitrogen gas, a relatively expensive operation. 
\lso, the crystals only keep their flavor { two or three 
months at room temperature. This is not considered good 
enough to meet commercial requirement 


Progress in Our Battle With the Bugs 

Just over a year ago scientists scor a complete 
victory over the world’s worst fruit pest, the Medfly. 
Now they have turned their attention to the eradica 
tion of another serious pest, the mosquito. 

USDA had such success in causing screwworm flies 
to commit race suicide in Florida that scientists now 
have hope of using these same methods to get rid 
of malaria-carrying mosquitoes. Preliminary tests at 
USDA’s Orlando, Fla., laboratory prove that male 
mosquitoes, sterilized with Cobalt-60, might admin- 
ister the final blow to a mosquito population already 
weakened by other measures. Maybe we are making 
some progress in our battle with the bugs 





ECHOES 





ABOUT VO-AG TEACHING 


Just a note to say that I am one of many 
who I am sure will appreciate the editorial 
in the December issue of Better Farming 
Methods. 

Farming today, and so far as we can see 
in the future, certainly requires a high de- 
gree of technical ability. Someone is going 
to provide vocational training for the farm- 
ers of today and tomorrow. Whoever does 
that will have a full-time job. 

Many of those who are training for farm- 
ing will go into related occupations where 
a knowledge of farming is highly essential 
to success. 

I think the quotations which you give in 
your editorial represent the thinking of 
those who are interested in the best possible 
training for farming occupations. — Louis 
M. Sasman, chief, agricultural education, 
State Board of Vocational and Adult Edu 
cation, Madison, Wis. 


I am one of those individuals who be 
lieves that Agricultural Education is (o1 
should be) much broader than Vocational 
Agriculture — at least Vocational Farm 
ing . 

Just as we recognize that Agriculture is 
broader than production — so also should 
we recognize that exploratory education in 
agriculture should involve processing and 
handling (or Services) as well as production. 

I would agree with you that Vocational 
Education for related occupations is prob- 
ably impossible for the “General” Agri- 
culture trained teacher, however, both he 
and his rural pupils should be familiar 
with the service opportunities. These in- 
clude feeds, seeds, fertilizers, machinery, 
fungicides, insecticides, landscaping, greens- 
keeping, cold storage warehousing, vegeta- 
ble and fruit packing, grading and inspec 
tion, forest ranging, lumber grading and 
inspection, meat cutting, buying, and grad 
ing (ad infinitum). 

I would urge that our agricultural prob- 
lems are less in production than they are 
in the service and processing fields . . . 

From recent articles in Agricultural mag- 
azines I would gather that unless farmers 
and their cooperatives unite to manage 
these processing and service functions, much 
as is being done by citrus growers and 
some vegetable and poultry packers, they 
will lose out in this program of integration 
to those in control of these service func- 
tions. 

In this one problem, agricultural educa- 
tion could perform a real service — it is 
agricultural economics, agricultural §man- 
agement, and agricultural engineering of 
top magnitude. We need to acquaint more 
junior high and high school boys (and 
girls) with the opportunities in agriculture, 
not just farming, ranging from those that 
can be entered with a high school education 
to those requiring the Ph. D. for entry. 

We certainly can not reach many boys 


Make this your year... 


Trade up 


New Ive Power Spreading costs you less 
than automatic transmission for your car. 


Now, shift to power spreading with a New Ipea. 

New Ipea PTO spreaders, with their big tires, let you spread in wet 
icy weather . .. on soft, slippery fields . . . over hilly terrain. Built to 
spread efficiently every day of the year. 

You handle bigger loads. You save yourself time and labor. With New 
IpEA you have five spreading rates for each forward tractor speed plus 
throw-out clutch for easy cleanout and pile unloading . . . all controlled 
from your tractor seat. 

Which power spreader is best for you? New Ipea offers the big 95-bu 
PTO spreader for average farms . . . the giant 125-bu. PTO spreader for 
large feeder and dairy operations. Famous NEw IDEA eround-driven 
spreaders available with 70-bu., 75-bu., or 95-bu. capacity. You can buy 
any New Ipea spreader with new or used tires. Best and most complet 
line of spreaders on the market today. Full year guarantee on every on 

Remember, more farmers buy New [pea spreaders than any othe: 
make. Let your New [pea dealer show you why. 


SPREADERS 


SHRED FINER 
SPREAD WIDER 
LAST LONGER 


Write for free literature! 


NEw [pea FARM EQUIPMENT CO. Division AVES disteUTING corr. 
ee a em . 
Dept. 710, Coldwater, Ohio 
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A TWIST 
OF THE DIAL 


AND 


2 You versal 


M43. @ hws 


CONTROLS 
WASHING AND 
SANITIZING 
OPERATIONS OF 
PIPELINE 
MILKING SYSTEMS 


ANOTHER 


mversal 7 


IMPROVEMENT FOR 
FASTER, SIMPLIFIED 


KLEEN-C)-MATIC 


SET IT—FORGET IT 
IT’S AUTOMATIC 


PIPELINE 
MILKING 


STANCHION? WALK-THRU 
TANDEMs HERRINGBONE 


Universal's new automatic washing 
system pre-rinses, washes, and 
gives final rinse to the pipeline 
milking system. Before milking, the 
dial is set for sanitizing. 

Completely washes and sanitizes 
milking system as well as milker 
units automatically. 


@ Pre-rinses for 5 minutes at 95° 

@ Mixes cleanser prior to wash 

@ Washes for 20 minutes with re- 
quired water temperature 

@ Final rinse for 5 minutes at 95° 

@ Each cycle ends with a full free drain 

@ Water pressure and thermostatic 
control of water temperature in sys- 
tem is controlled by pre-set routine. 


MILKING 
WEIGHING 
CARRYING 
RECEIVING 
COOLING 
SANITIZING 





melame lel; 


Universe MILKING MACHINES 


DIVISION OF NATIONAL COOPERATIVES, INC. 


DEPT 12, ALBERT LEA 


write fc 


MINNESOTA 
BRANCHE N WAUKE A , AND SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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nal thought which weuld relieve all the 
problems of their part¥ular situation, The 
launching of Sputnik I automatically pro- 
duced the largest number of educational 
“specialists” the U. S. has ever known. 

The mention of vo-ag also seems to breed 
the same type of specialist — the ones who 
can see the weaknesses and so advocate 
change. As a teacher, I would much rather 
see the strengths and make necessary ad- 
justments. 

Keep up the good work, and with kindest 
personal regards, I remain — William W. 
Stewart, vo-ag instructor, Postville, la. 


You are to be congratulated on your 
editorial in the December issue of the 


Better Farming Methods, It appears to me 


to get to the heart of the matter, and the 
problems inherent in a broad and vague 
or non-specific objective. — B. E. Gingery, 
agricultural education consultant, Stanton, 
Nebr. 


Gentlemen, I concede. At least on the 
point that vo-ag should include more than 
just “production” information. 

The point I was trying to bring out in 
the editorial which you mention in your 


letters is that I do not believe in special ; 


instruction to fit individual desires of all 
students. My point was that most students 
at the high school level do not know what 
they will do after graduation. How, then, 
can you provide instructions in a special 
field for someone who doesn’t know what 
field he will be in? 

In support of my statement, let me quote 
a few lines from a Minnesota Farm and 
Home Research bulletin: “Young men in 
outlying Minnesota have some high hopes 


for the future, but unfortunately few of 


them are realizing their ambitions. 


“A recent survey of 739 recent high school | 


graduates in northeastern and southwest- 
ern areas of the state show this to be true. 
Only six percent of the northeastern men 
are now working in occupations which they 
had hoped to enter when they graduated 
from high school. In the southwestern 
counties, 11 percent are in their chosen 
field.” 

It seems these boys need more help in 
selecting a vocation than special instruction 
in one particular aspect of the farm em- 
ployment picture. Maybe counseling and 
guidance are the points we should stress. 

Believing this to be true, we have asked 
Dr. E. V. Walton, Head of the Agricultural 
Education Department, Texas A & M, to 
prepare a series of articles on guidance of 
ag students. You'll find the first article in 
this series on page 38 of this issue. 

For further support of the need for more 
guidance for high school students, read the 
editorial on page 42 of this issue of Better 
Farming Methods. — Editor. 


LIKED DIRECTORY ISSUE 

You have done a magnificent job in pre- 
paring the 1959 annual directory for agri 
culture leaders, and you may be sure that 
we in the field appreciate this service for 
it is used often in digging out information. 

Again, a kind word of appreciation and 
hope that you will find time to come to 
Wyoming during the coming years and 
enjoy our western hospitality. — Robert J. 
Bishop, past president, NVATA, Powell, 
Wyo. 








“Just to Help You...” 


There is just one reason why we publish BETTER 
FARMING METHODS . .. it is to help you. 
There is nothing particularly charitable or uneconomic 


about this. For, we know that if we help you, success 
will accrue to us. 


Frank Waddle, our Editor of BETTER FARMING 
METHODS, summarizes it this way: 


“BETTER FARMING METHODS is dedicated to 
the one objective of making this your professional 
magazine ... to help you by presenting various 
techniques and methods which will enable you to 
transmit (communicate) more successfully to farm- 
ers, information that will aid them with their farm- 
ing practices. 


“Although we review the latest research findings, it 
is not our purpose to give you the kind of informa- 
tion which you can obtain in the national and re- 
gional, also state farm publications. Our principal 
purpose is to show you how you can influence farm- 
ers to adopt new farming methods and practices 
that will provide happy, profitable farm living. 


“So, you may continue to turn to BETTER FARM- 
ING METHODS each month in confidence that it 
truly is your professional magazine, to help you 
train and advise farmers. The more successful you 
are as a communicator, the more resultful your em- 
ployment will be and the greater will be your hap- 
piness on the job.” 


That you like this kind of editorial program, you have 
just reaffirmed through our seventh reader preference 
survey, in which a cross section of 1,526 readers of BET- 
TER FARMING METHODS participated. More than 
74% of the questionaire post cards were returned. 


Those of you who receive the three publications in this 
field, in answer to the question, “What magazine do you 
find most helpful?”, voted two and one-half to one for 
BETTER FARMING METHODS. 


During the 12 years Better Farming Methods has been 
a member of the Watt Publishing Co. family of maga- 
zines, it has pioneered many editorial services to its 33, 
000 readers. That these have met and are meeting your 
hearty acclaim has been proved repeatedly by your own 
preference vote. 


There will be many more new services initiated in BET- 
TER FARMING METHODS during 1959, just to help 


elle A, Watt 


President and Publisher 
Better Farming Methods 
Watt Publishing Co., Mount Morris, Illinois 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 





Experts at it Again! 


Here it is, another New 
Year, and the experts are in 
orbit again, snowing us with 
sad stories about what we're 
in for. 


Consumer income, it seems, will 
rise to new and headier heights, if 
the Russians don’t somehow pre- 
vent it. There is going to be hearty 
demand for food, but not enough 
to absorb all we are producing. 
Farm production costs will go up. 
Net income therefore will go down 
5 to 10 per cent. 

The government will practice 
“Spartan economy”, Mr. Eisenhow- 
er predicts. Mr. Benson is agree- 
able and trying to pare agency 
budgets, but total USDA spending 
will rise to a new all-time high 
just the same. 

It is the fault of those costly 
support laws, says the Secretary, 
which Congress has refused to take 
off the books. Defense Department 
chiefs also agree with their boss at 
the White House upon the need 
for economy, in principle. 

The only trouble is these atomic 
weapons cost like sin. 

The weatherman forecasts that 
it will rain, snow, and the sun will 
shine during the New Year, but he 
is not sure exactly where and when. 
Maybe he can be as precise as the 
Farmer's Almanac when man gets 
up there in outer space and has a 
good look around. 

Earthlings won't reach space for 
a few years yet. But somebody's go- 
ing to hit the moon with a missle 
in 1959, sure as shootin’. 


What About Farm Legislation? 


Next question: what will 
be the New Year story on 
farm legislation? 


One plausible theory has it that, 
with an almost 2-to-l1 Democratic 
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majority in Congress, Mr. Benson 
will be stopped cold in his further 
efforts to reduce price supports. It 
is equally probable, this argument 
runs on, that the Secretary's oppo- 
nents won't get anywhere either 
because they will run smack up 
against the Administration veto. 

Hence, this school of thought 
concludes, you can look for little 
or nothing to happen this session. 

It looks logical and maybe it is, 
but logic is one commodity not in 
surplus around here. A year ago it 
didn’t look as though Mr. Benson 
would win very much of what he 
wanted in 1958, but he did. 

This year he wants more of the 
same, lower support for wheat and 
tobacco particularly. And who can 
say he won't get it? Not us. 

Others do say that he will not 
get his way and they will get theirs, 
this time. What they have in mind 
are modified versions of such previ- 
ous proposals as “two-pricing” for 
wheat, “self-help” for dairy, and 
the “Brannan Plan” of direct pay- 
ments. 

Mounting surpluses, and declin- 
ing farm prices, this argument 
goes, will either persuade the Presi- 
dent against using his veto or Con- 
gress to override it. 


Money, More or Less? 


Last year, you may recall, 
the Congress increased Ex- 
tension payments to states. 


The boost was 3 million dollars, 
amounting to an average of $214 
for each Extension agent in the 
country. 

Most of the extra money has 
been used to help sweeten up Ex- 
tension salaries. 

Well, sir, Washington is once 
more in the throes of figuring out 
a budget, this time for fiscal '60 
starting on next July |. And again 
the question arises, will state pay- 


by Jay Richter 


ments be raised, left the same, o1 
reduced. 

Evidence at hand points to the 
prospect that the Administration 
will not ask for an increase, and 
may request less. Congress then 
must finally determine what to do. 

History would indicate genero- 
sity on the part of this new Con- 
gress, it being so Democratic and 
all. But don’t count on it. GOP 
charges that they are “radicals” and 
“spenders” have stung the Demo 
crats. 

Some of them are determined to 
show they can economize as much 
as the next fellow, and more so il 
he is a Republican. Something like 
this can get out of hand. In fact 
one Democratic Senator and form 
er Secretary of Agriculture, Clin- 
ton Anderson of New Mexico, by 
name, has said the USDA budget 
should be cut down to a third of 
its present size. 


New Faces on Ag Committee 


You will see ten to a dozen 
new faces looking your way 
should you have occasion to 
testify before the House Ag. 
committee this year. 


Campaign casualties, retire- 
ments and death will bring in sev- 
eral new people on the Republi- 
can side. 

The Democrats lost just one 
member in the elections last year, 
Coya Knutson, of Minnesota, only 
woman ever to have served on the 
committee. She will be replaced. 
There also will be several Demo- 
cratic additions to the committee, 
in line with the party's election 
gains. 

Party split in the past has in the 
last two years been 19 Democrats to 
15 Republicans. This will change 
in further favor of the Democrats, 
say 22 or 23 of them to 12 or 13 


Republicans. 








Chairman again will be Harold 
Cooley, North Carolina Democrat. 
Charles Hoeven of lowa will be 
the new ranking GOP member, re- 
placing William Hill of Colorado 
who has retired from Congress. 

Only one member of the Senate 
Ag. committee lost his seat in the 
elections, Republican Ed Thye of 
Minnesota. Senate party split on 
the Agriculture committee in the 
last Congress was 8-7 for the Demo- 
crats, and now figures to be about 
9-6. Chairman and ranking Repub- 
lican member, as in recent years, 
will again be Allen Ellender of 
Louisiana, and George Aiken of 
Vermont, respectively. 


Washington News in Brief 


Benson insists the new corn-feed 
program will not bring greater 
total feed supply, although some 
folks disagree. Lower supports for 
secondary grains, and some corn, 
will tend to put brakes on oe 
tion, the Secretary says ’ 
Watch for fireworks on the con- 
servation front. ACP and SCS peo- 
ple are feuding again here in 
Washington, and in some states. 
Secretary Benson has a non-govern- 
ment committee “studying” soil 
and water agencies and their in- 
terrelationships. Some heads may 
be knocked together before it’s 
over. Reorganization of conserva- 
tion work is a possibility 
Judging by results of the annual 
Farm Bureau and Grange meetings 
there will be little change in their 
stand on farm legislation 
new leaflet is now available by 
writing the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. Ask for “How 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Benefits Your Community”. This 
treatise on the social security pro- 
gram has been prepared especially 
for use in the Rural Development 
Program. End 





Here's Why new Diphacin 
kills rats and mice FASTER 


Diphacin is made with a potent new anticoagulant chemical called ‘‘diphacinone 
It's completely clean, odorless and tasteless. 


Diphacin is vacuum packed so it will not become stale or rancid. And the rats 
like it. Bait shyness by rodents never becomes a problem with Diphacin. So it 
will get even the big, tough rats that are unusually hard to kill. 


Rodents eat right out of the self-feeder can (see photo). You can recommend 
Diphacin with the assurance it will kill within 4-7 days, and it's safe around 
children and animals when used as directed. 


Diphacin has been tested and approved by the leading research laboratories 
in the country. Vacuum packed Diphacin is available at the better farm, drug 
and grocery stores in your area. 


HOW 
DIPHACIN 
TIN SERVES 
AS A 
FEEDING 
STATION Open ee i Invert can to form 


a feeding station. 


OD iphacin 


(JUST SAY “DIE-FAS-IN”) 
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s POULTRY 
JUDGING 
PICTORIAL 


4 BORA mg. 


How well do 
you know 
chickens? Test 
your skill on 
this pictorial 


@ This class of White Leghorn hens 

originally appeared in the Febru- 
ary, 1958 issue of Poultry Tribune. 
Irhey were included in a _ special 
judging contest conducted by that 
magazine. 

The photographs re made by 
S. A. Wollman at the University of 
Connecticut. The he vere selected 
from the Storrs Egg Laying Test by 
F. A. Ryan, laving st. supervisol 
The hens were chos« ith sufficient 
differences to mak: ood judging 
class. 

A full wing spread and head view 
are presented in addition to the side 
view so that you m idy the rela 
tionship between wi iolt and egg 
production 

We have a limit number of 
these pictorials available free to our 
readers. They will be given on a 
first-come, first-sery basis. Send 
requests to: Poultry Pictorial, Bet 
ter Farming Met! Sandstone 
Building, Mount Morris, Illinois 





For the correct placing of this 
class of White Leghorns, please turn 
to page 37 in this issue of Better 
Farming Methods. 
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..NEW FASTER-ACTING MASTITIS 
OINTMENT AND KICKS IT OFF 
WITH FASTER-MOVING SALES 
PROGRAM FOR YOU! 


New BOVITRIN®* with super-soluble 
prednisolone 21-phosphate— today’s greatest 
advance in mastitis therapy — promises extra 
dividends for you and your customers 


Here’s what your customers get! 

© New high in solubility. Only BOVITRIN 
contains prednisolone 21-phosphate— 2,00¢ 
times more soluble than the corticostero 
used in other mastitis products 


e Broad spectrum of antibiotic ef fectiven 
High levels of procaine penicillin, dihyd 
streptomycin sulfate and neomycin sulf 
that work together to attack all organisn 
usually responsible for mastitis 


e Fastest action. Unlike other mastitis prox 
ucts, the prednisolone 21-phosphat« 
BOVITRIN speedily reduces the inflamma 
tory barrier, carries antibiotic benefits t 
even remote pockets of infection 


eQuicker recovery. BOVITRIN helps 
cows back on full production sooner | 
reducing swelling and the formation of sear 
tissue. 


Here’s what you get! 

eHard-hitting national advertising. F 
page, 2-color ads in the most important 
dairy books. Concentration of advertisir 
power where it does the most good—in t 
leading dairy states. 


eFree traffic-building display. To help 
make the final sale—right at the point 
purchase—a handsome BOVITRIN disp! 
piece will be given without charge 


Call your distributor today! Start your 
profits rolling NOW with the year’s 
hottest new animal health product. 


NEW 


2. of BOVITRIN 


MASTITIS OINTMENT 
with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 


© TRADEMARK, MERCK & CO., INC. me 
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There’s been a lot 

of progress by Rural 
Development committees 
such as the one 

shown here since the 
program got underway 
three years ago. So 

far, RD activities 

are limited to 

the pilot counties 

on the map at right. 
What would happen if we 
had RD in every county? 
This question has prompted 
some to ask — 


“4 


ee A 





Can RD Solve the Farm Problem? 


by Joseph C. Doherty 
Special Writer 

Rural Development Program 
Washington, D. C. 


THE COVER STORY 
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Many Better Farming Methods 
readers are directly involved in the 
Rural Development program. They 
offer leadership for the program in 
strategic test locations all across 
the nation. 

This article, by a man who's an 
expert on the RD program, points 
out some of the things this program 
was designed to accomplish. What's 
more, the author has a brief evalu- 
ation of what progress has been 
made on these objectives. 

Who knows, maybe someday all 
of you will be involved in the Rural 
Development program. If so, we 
hope this article will give you some 
insight into the type of work you 
would be doing. 


@ FORTY OR FIFTY years trom 

now when historians review the 
record of Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson, the present con 
troversy over farm price support 
programs and other well-known is 
sues may take second place to his 
championing of the Rural Develop- 
ment Program as a fundamental solu 
tion to much of the “farm problem.” 

Although only about two years old 
as a working program, and still on 
a pilot or demonstration basis, the 
Rural 
“resource 


Development Program (or 


development in rural 
call 


already had considerable impact on 


areas,” as some states it) has 





eu JOHN oomte 730 ‘ineieen. ase 


Squeezes More Out of Each Man-Hour 
... Lakes Less Out of Each Man 


The modern new John Deere “730” 
Diesel offers you more than 58 belt horse- 
power to handle large equipment and 
make the most out of every man-hour... 
fuel economy that is unmatched by any 
other tractor . . . plus every modern John 
Deere feature to save your muscle and 
enable you to do better work with less 
strain and fatigue. The new “730” Diesel 
is a complete economical and practical 
answer to the power requirements of 
large-acreage row-crop farming opera- 


A variety of front ends is 
available to tailor the “730” to 
your crop requirement—single 
or dual wheels, or the adjust- 
able-axle model shown above. 


tions. Here’s a tractor that will handle 
5-bottom plows (shown above) .. . 18- 
foot double-action disk harrows . . . 6-row 
planting and cultivating equipment, and 
similar loads. One man becomes a giant 
in terms of daily work output at the 
wheel of this powerful tractor. See your 
John Deere dealer soon and learn all the 
facts on how a new John Deere “730” 
Diesel will make farming easier, more 
enjoyable, and more profitable for you. 


SEND 
FOR FREE 


tS oohleis 


JOHN DEERE - Moline, lll. - 


Here's the apacity that gets 
big jobs done on schedule. 
The new “730” Diesel works 
with all types of equipment, 
including this John Deere 
5-bottom Moldboard Plow. 


All the Modern Features 

Modern John Deere features available on 
the “730” Diesel include: Advanced Pow 
er Steering, Custom Powr-Trol, Universal 
3-Point Hitch, Independent PTO, Roll-O- 
Matic “knee-action” front wheels, Float- 
Ride Seat, fenders with dual lights, and 
many others. 


Unmatched Fue! Economy 

The new “730” Diesel features the same 
outstanding engine that set the all-time 
tractor fuel-economy record in official 
tests. You can choose a new ‘730’ Diesel 
with either gasoline-engine starting or 
electric starting. 





Dept. G 70 


Please send me more information on the new J Deere 
“730” Diesel Tractor. 


Name 
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the work and planning of many 
farm and non-farm groups. 

Agricultural leaders — Extension 
workers, vo-ag teachers, FHA credit 
advisors, SCS technicians, and others 
— are in the forefront of the new 
program. In counties and areas tak- 
ing part, these leaders are meeting 
tough problems of organization and 
project development with energy and 
imagination. 

The Rural Development Program 
started in 1955 with three main goals: 

* To help families with ability 
and interest in farming gain the 
necessary tools, land, and skills. 

® To widen the range of off-farm 
jobs. 

* To provide better educational 
opportunities, especially for young 
folks. 

Backing up the Secretary's deci- 
sion to launch the new program were 
some hard statistics that had some- 
times been lost in the debate over 
rigid versus flexible price supports, 
and other big issues. 


* In 1949, the year on which statis- 
tics in the Secretary's report were 
based, one and one-half million farm 
families, about one-fourth, earned a 
thousand dollars or less in cash in- 
come. (This number is now down 
to about one million, somewhat less 
than one-fourth. 


® Fifty-six percent of the nation’s 
farmers produce only about nine 
percent of marketed farm products; 
one-third of the income on all farms 
comes from non-farm sources — 
wages, pensions, etc. 


* As commercial family farmers 
improve their efficiency, the total 
number of farms continues to de- 
cline. According to U. S. Labor De- 
partment studies, there will be 15 
percent fewer farmers and farm 
workers in the next decade. (How- 
ever, professional and technical open- 
ings in agriculture and related in- 
dustries will grow by leaps and 
bounds.) 


Thirty States Participating 

Thirty states are now utilizing 
the Rural Development approach in 
order to carry into action the three- 
point program. In each of these 
states, interagency committees have 
been formed to tie the work to- 
gether. 

A total of 102 pilot counties (in- 
cluding those in multi-county trade 
areas) were selected to get the pro- 
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gram under way. They're located in 
almost all sections of the country. 

Rural Development is a complex 
program involving farm and non- 
farm interests, government agencies, 
and private groups. However, the 
core of the program is easily defined: 
Helping rural people, farmers, and 
town people, take a fresh look at 
where they stand, aecide what they 
want to do about present conditions, 
and carry forward their plans. 


Each county taking part in the 
work has formed a committee rep- 
resenting farm, business, civic and 
church leaders and other local citi- 
zens. Farm agency workers are either 
on the full Rural Development com- 
mittee or have a separate group, 
acting as advisors to the committee. 
In some places, health, education, 
welfare, and county government rep- 
resentatives are also on the “agency 
advisory committee.” Here you have 
the pilot county team: Local leaders 
plus agency workers. 

To help land-grant colleges and 
universities and other agencies in 
the 30 states get the program under 
way, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture makes special grants for the 
pilot work. Some 160 Extension 
agents or specialists are at work on 
the program full time. FHA also 
strengthened its staff in a number 
of pilot counties. And SCS in 1957-58 
contributed 58 extra man years of 
professional time in 68 pilot countics. 

This doesn’t tell the whole story 
by any means. Other Extension, SCS, 
and FHA personnel in these states 
work on the Rural Development 
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“I'm tired of his dumping it over all the time.” 


Program as part of their regular re. 
sponsibilities. And many other agen. 
cies — ASC committees; research 
services; vocational agriculture de 
partments; health, education, fores- 
try departments; employment agen- 
cies, and others are putting time and 
skills into the program. 

In the pilot counties, non-govern 
ment leaders and workers represent- 
ing the above agencies have joined 
together in a long-range campaign 
to build a better between 
agriculture and industry. Develop 
ing farms able to compete in modern 
agriculture is a big objective. 


balance 


A Plan of Action 


Projects in these counties are no 
different from projects everywher: 
in rural areas. But there are more of 
them, more people involved, and in 
some cases, faster progress, 

Most important, in the RD coun 
ties, leaders try to tie everything into 
a long-range plan adapted to the 
practical resources at hand 

A few examples: 

® Reinforced Extension staffs in 
many program areas are helping RD 
committees plan and carry forward 
surveys of farm family living, natu 
ral resources, health conditions, edu 
cation needs. A com- 
pleted in Florida’s two pilot counties 
has totaled up the most complete 
picture ever assembled of rural liv 
ing, natural resources, and improve 
ment opportunities 

® Extension and land-grant 
lege specialists are helping strength 
en rural industries. In Watauga 
county, North Carolina, they did 
much of the spade work on develop 
ment of a 
plant. 

© Vo-ag 


survey just 


col 


200-employee clothing 
teachers are working 
right along side other agencies in 
the program, special 
classes, helping with crop and mai 
ketizg projects. Kentucky's Voca 
tional Education Department as 
signed eight instructors to farm and 
T and I (trades and industry) pro- 
jects in that state’s Rural Develop- 
ment Program. 

e A fruit and vegetable market, 
first one in the county, went up in 
Bertie county, North Carolina. Local 
people contributed the 40,000 dol- 
lars it cost; Rural Development Ex- 
tension agents and committee mem 
bers did the planning and organiz- 
ing. 

¢ SCS has stepped up its work in 


setting up 





program areas, mapping soils on 
farms; preparing conservation plans 
on small farms; advising in drainage, 
industrial zoning, and _ irrigation 
problems. In one South Carolina 
county, 66 new farm conservation 
plans have resulted from the pro- 
gram. 

© In a Mississippi county, 350 
families have improved their diets 
and general health through a joint 
health-Extension RD project. 


Impact of the Program 


These few examples, from hun 
dreds in the pilot counties, show the 
practical dollars-and-cents value of 
the Rural Development Program. 

More important, however, is its 
impact on the thinking of policy 
makers in and out of government 
in short, how Rural Development 
will effect traditional ways of help 
ing rural towns and small farms. 

This is something intangible 
hard to judge. But here are some o! 
the probable effects, as seen by neu 
tral observers in Washington and 
the States: 

National and state leaders outside 
the field of agriculture now have a 
much better understanding of the 
important part played by non-farm 
jobs in rural area prosperity. 

Service and educational agencies 
in some states have begun to take 
a hard look at their own work, to 
see how they can help low-income 
rural people more effectively. 

The trend in land-grant and other 
college programs toward technical! 
assistance on economic 
lems has been speeded up. 


area prob 

Work of citizen committees in th¢ 
Rural Development Program _ is 
stimulating more interest in devel- 
oping improved 
tween private individuals and agen- 
cy workers to gain community goals. 


cooperation be 


Cooperative Extension workers in 
all counties taking part in the pro 
gram have had to step into many 
new fields. This is bound to have an 
effect on the long-term educational 
planning of this important agency. 

Perhaps Secretary Benson sum- 
med it all up when he said recently, 
“Our educational pro- 
grams, not only in agriculture but 
in other fields as well, must be 
adapted to help rural people take 
advantage of opportunities in an 
expanding economy which is rapidly 
changing the face of both rural and 
urban America.” End. 


and service 


| FREE CATALOG 


for 
VO-AG TEACHERS 
and 


COUNTY AGENTS 


More than 11,500 items for 
teaching agriculture are listed 
and illustrated in our new 
Nasco Catalog No. 45. If you 
haven’t received your free copy, 
write today. 


Nasco... The International 
Agricultural Leader's Supply 
House is a “One-Stop Supply 
Service.” Thousands of Vo-Ag 
Teachers, County Agents and 
other agricultural leaders... 
professionals like 
you... have used 
our services for 
18 years. 

Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 
Nasco Catalog 

No. 45—290 Pages, 
Fully Illustrated 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 





~ a 


“Choice for Quality the World Over for 
More Than 70 Years 


EZ 5 gal. KNAPSACK SPRAYER 


Poor 


Finest knap- 
sack sprayer 
Pump lever 
develops high 
pressure. Zinc- 
grip. steel or 
manganese 
brass tank. 
Highly popular 


SMITH 


BLIZZARD Sprayer 


Many Other 
Styles 
and Sizes 


ise 
: 


World’s most beau 
tiful sprayer. Solid 
copper tank, Pt. Qt 


NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT 
PRICES ALLOW ATTRACTIVE MARK-UP 


D. B. SMITH & co. Send 


454 Main St., Utica 2, N.Y. for 
“Originators of Sprayers” Catalog 
Canadian Rep. G. L. Cohoon 
1265 Stanley St., Montreal 2, Canada 











New! increase Your 
Tractive Power up to 500% 


Srv 


with the New Sherman-Napco 4-Wheel Drive 


Now you can operate your tractor efficiently regardless of unfavorable 


ground conditions! 


With a Sherman-Napco 4-Wheel Drive, you “get up and go” because you 


have more positive traction at all four wheels. . 
that you wouid expect only a larger tractor could handle . . 


performed quicker. 


. you do many heavy jobs 


. and work is 


Because traction is positive, you utilize the full power built into your 
engine. And tractor life is increased because there is less wear and tear, 
wheel slippage, clutch slippage and strain. 

The Sherman-Napco is engineered specifically for the Ford 600 and 800 
series tractors. It is an inexpensive unit that can be installed in a few hours 


and soon pays for itself. 





SaaS] Peet 


SHERMAN PRODUCTS, INC., Royal Oak, Michigan 


POWER DIGGERS + LOADERS + FORK LIFTS « SOIL WORKING TOOLS «+ CRANES AND EXCAVATORS 
Get a demonstration at your Ford Tractor Dealer or write for Bulletin 4887 
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3 ways to cut 
hog feeding 
costs...all from 


PASTURE 


In spite of the excitement over 
confinement feeding, one fact 
stands out clearly: Many farm- 
ers can still market hogs from 
pasture at less cost than from 
drylot. 

Here are three reasons why: 

1. Pasture replaces a good share 
of the protein supplement 
needed by drylot hogs. 

. Clean ground checks carry- 
over disease and parasites, 
often hazards on drylot. 

. Feeding on pasture steps up 
rate of gain. 

Drylot feeding was compared 
with feeding hogs on 4 different 
pastures in Ohio experiments. 
Pigs from each pasture produced 
100 pounds of pork at less cost 
than those on drylot. 

Each set of pasture hogs went 
to market ahead of the drylot 
group. The pace-setting lot was 
on the auction block 14 days 
ahead of the drylot hogs. 

When many producers plan 


Dept. BFM-19 
Peoria 7, Illinois 


Name _ 


pasture for hogs, they figure any 
forage will do. Instead, hogs 
need good pasture, one that is 
high in protein and minerals. 
Just as with any other livestock, 
maximum profits from pasture 
feeding result from pasture tai- 
lored to the animals that use it. 

Let us send you our new, free 
book, Pasture—How to Reduce 
Feed Costs. This pamphlet pre- 
sents many cost-cutting facts, 
not only about hogs but other 
livestock too. It tells how to im- 
prove pastures. How to manage 
them for the most forage. What 
recommended forage varieties 
there are for every section of the 
country. How to stretch the pas- 
ture season. 

These and many other subjects 
make the book valuable to you. 
Use it for reference, class discus- 
sion or talks. The book is authori- 
tative, based on research results 
from across the nation. Why not 
send for your copy today? 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company, 


Please send my free copy of the new book, 
Pasture—How to Reduce Feed Costs. 





Position 





Address 








SweTeen eee rere an ean ary 
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and 


PASTURE 


a powerful 
cost-cutting 
combination 


Good pasture lowers the cost of 
livestock production. And Red Brand 
Fence reduces costs by lasting years 
longer than ordinary fence. Only 
Red Brand is Galvannealed® an 
exclusive Keystone process that fuses 
zinc deep into the wire. It licks rust 
for years of extra life. 

Red Brand goes up fast and easy, too. 
Stays tight without restretching. 

You can always tell it by the red top 
wire. You also know extra value 
when you see the bright red tops of 
Red Top® Steel Posts and the red 
barbs of Galvannealed Red Brand 
Barbed Wire. Use all three for the 
best fence combination. 


KEYSTONE STEEL 
& WIRE COMPANY 
Peoria 7, Illinois 

Red Brand Fence Red Brand Barbed 


Wire + Red Top Steel Posts - Keyline® 
Poultry Netting - Baler Wire - Gates + Nails 





VviIsSU AL AIDS Written Especially for i 


Farmer and Classroom Use 





OUR COUNTY, 16 mm., sound, color, 22 minutes. Available from Agricul- 
tural Division, American Cyanamid Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


This new film graphically illustrates the latest swine management prac- 
tices including breeding, feeding, management, and sanitation. It includes 
many close-up scenes showing modern labor-saving swine management 
facilities which can easily be adapted for use on the average farm. The | 
film also takes the viewer on a visit through a leading state board testing 
station where the goals of this station are explained, and the film pic- 
torally shows how improved breeding methods can help farmers produce | 
better hogs. 





THE PENCIL AND THE PLOW, 16 mm., sound, color, 27 min. Available from | 
Sinclair Refining Company, 600 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
This is another in Sinclair’s series with the Masterson Family. “The 
Pencil and the Plow’ shows how the Masterson’s are using information New 16 page 
from the Agricultural Marketing Service to help them evaluate trends and 


outlook for farm products. Sinclair produced this movie as a contribution uide to 
to the American Farm Family, with the technical assistance of the United ¢ 


States Department of Agriculture. e ene 
Scientific Seed 
BIGGER SOYBEAN PROFITS WITH CHEMICAL WEED CONTROL, 16 seed 


sound, color, 10 min. Treatme nt 


With this film you can show farm audiences in just 10 minutes the tech- 
niques, methods, and savings to be effected through pre-emergence weed! @@ How does modern seed treat- 
control. Highlighted are the bonus benefits of fewer cultivations, faster| pent work? Why is it so effective? 
combining, no dockage, destruction of weed competition in soybean acre- What diseases will it control? How 
age. This film, sponsored by the Naugatuck Chemical Division of the | enki aol i onth tin teionen 
United States Rubber Company is available free to agricultural leaders. MER CELER. PEO : CS ae Eee 
of your community expect to re- 


stein annie ' ceive if they treat their seed? 
N—NATURE’S WONDER FIBER, 16 mm., sound, color, 28 min. Avail-| ; seiaas: Wendie aii 
able from Audio-Visual Section, National Cotton Council, P. O. Box | This tailibes — - 2 be ; 
9905, Memphis 12, Tenn. written to answer questions such 


‘a as his ae , ah sea oom | as these. It is attractive in appear- 
“Cotton — Nature’s Wonder Fiber,” was od in 195 1oWings ¢ 
Ty ner a: toe OF ne Oe! aes Gee. te send, and complete. 
international fairs and film festivals in Europe, South America, and the Di Raat leoal 
; : . . . ats. harlev. cot- 
Far East. It tells for the first time the complete story of modern cotton — iscusses wheat, oats, barley, cot 
from the development of new types of seed to final consumption of the| ton, flax, and other crops. 
fiber in hundreds of uses, from high-fashion dresses to sturdy bluejeans Use the coupon below 
The — of this pasate esgre: acclaimed film is the partnership of f to obtain free copies of 
scien 2 c re > av’s ersi 7 ; > M7 : r se Ee x . . . . 
science 7 nature to produce today’s version of a fiber which has served | a this informative bulle 
man for 5,000 years. : 
tin for your classroom 
or bulletin rack. 
FROM THIS LAND, 16 mm., sound, color, 132 min. Available from Associa- 
tion Films, 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


A youngster learns about America the bountiful from his dad in another PANOGEN COMPANY 
new Firestone film, “From This Land”, Resting after a tramp through the | 


woods, the father reminds his son of the importance of farming, how the 
earth’s bounty has helped build our high standard of living, and of the 
progress made in soil reclamation and scientific methods over the years. 
Excellent scenes show the yesterdays of Farmland, U.S.A., flavoring the 


father’s reminiscences of things past, adding authenticity and interest to 
the story. 


Department A, Ringwood, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me 
copies of your new instructional 
bulletin, ““Modern Seed Treatment 
without cost. 


Title 
Address 





Town 


=e OF 


THESE FILMS ARE LISTED AS A SERVICE TO OUR READERS. ALL FILMS ARE FREE 
EXCEPT FOR TRANSPORTATION COSTS. ORDER THEM FOR USE IN YOUR WORK. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Name : 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
J 
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AG CHEMICALS FEATURE Kae i SP 


Are Agricultural Chemicals 
Poisoning Our Food Supply? 


by Wayne C. Decker 


tation, Urbana 


Whether or not we're being poisoned by our 
own food supply is a question that has received 
unbelievable publicity in recent months. Sporadic 

releases from these pseudo-scientists continue 

the bitter attack on agricultural chemicals. 
What are the real facts about the safety of chemicals 


in the food supply of this country today? 
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There has been a lot of hot discussion lately about the use of chemicals on food crops. Some 
pseudo-scientists have claimed that we're surely getting a dose of poison with each mouthful of 
food. It is true that there is some insecticidal residue on many food crops, but not enough to be 
dangerous, says the author of this article. Here are a few protective measures he cites as examples: 


@ Federal laws which require pretesting of chemicals 

@ Cooperation of many agencies to study residue problems 
@ Highly ethical conduct of commercial insecticidal producers 
@ Intensive research to establish safe levels of pesticide use 


@ It is not by chance alone that the 

American people enjoy the most 
abundant diet of any nation in his- 
tory. 

Actually, years of careful research 
involving many phases of modern 
technology, including pest control, 
have made this possible. 

Perhaps it is significant that the 
Food Protection Committee of the 
National Research Council followed 
this warning — 

“Maintenance of the present nutri- 
tional status of the American public 
is contingent upon the continued 
production of an adequate food sup- 
ply” with this assertion — 

“Plant and animal pests rank 
among the foremost causes of food 
destruction, food deterioration, and 
food contamination. Hence, the 
necessity of protecting growing crops 
and produce from serious attack by 
insects, plant diseases, and other 
pests is quite obvious to all con- 
cerned.” 

If the American people cannot be 
fed adequately unless crops are pro- 
tected from insects and other pests, 
the ever-increasing use of pesticidal 
chemicals seems to be justified. At 
the same time, it is not surprising 
that a considerable portion of the 
American public has become con- 
cerned with the possible hazards to 
public health that might be associ- 
ated with the use of insecticides and 
pesticides in general. 

Repeated statements made by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, the 
Food and Drug Administration, the 
U. S. Public Health Service, the Na- 
tional Research Council, and the 
World Health Organization, all to 


the effect that such hazards were 
actually potential, not real, and that 
there was no cause for alarm, did 
much to restore confidence in the 
wholesomeness of our food supply. 


The Question Answered! 


Now, returning to our original 
question, “Are agricultural chemicals 
poisoning our food supply?”, the 
answer is a positive and irrefutable 
“No.” d 

To be sure, traces of pesticidal 
chemical do appear in many, if not 
indeed, practically all foods. Actual- 
ly, the federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration has established several 
thousand tolerances for pesticidal 
chemicals involving over a hundred 
chemicals and as many food pro- 
ducts, but as we shall see later, the 
small amounts of chemicals per- 
mitted by tolerances do not in any 
way present a the con- 
sumer. 


hazard to 


Small Group to Blame 


It is unfortunate indeed that a 
small group of publicity seekers and 
pseudo-scientists devoid of any pro- 
fessional support have continued the 
sporadic release of news stories and 
magazine articles which bitterly at- 
tack the safe use of pesticides 
through inference, false deductions, 
and the erroneous interpretation of 
data. 

It is even more unfortunate that 
the same press that features these 
stories is reluctant to devote space 
to the publication of the factual but 
less sensational information develop- 
ed by competent authorities. 
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Let us take a look at what 
of the experts have to say about 
pesticide residue hazards. The 1947 
Annual Report of the Food and 
Drug Administration states (p. 498 

“Surveys of the effects of using 
DDT, which is being substituted to 
a considerable extent for lead arsen- 
ate as an apple spray, did not dis- 
close objectionable residues.” 

This is in accord with the research 
findings of Illinois, 
Oregon, and _ several 
This very fact should alleviate un 
founded fears and debunk the 
reasoning of crackpots, because as 
has been shown many times, DD] 
is by far the most widely used and 
the most persistent of the newly 
developed pesticidal chemicals 

On December 30, 1955, Dr. Way 
land J. Hayes of the U. S. Publi 
Health Service, in reporting on the 
results of extensive studies, had this 
lo say: 

e “The study indicates that ther 
is a large safety factor associated with 


sone 


Washington 


other states 


DDT as it now occurs in the general 
diet.” 

Dr. Bernard E. Conley, 
of the Committee on 
the American Medical 
said: 


secretary 
» | | 
Pesticides ol 


Association 


© “Pesticides play an 
role in providing the nation’s food 
supply and protecting public health 
Thanks to the Mille: 
to the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
the consumer is 
paralleled degree ot protection The 
Miller Amendment requires the pre 
testing of a pesticide chemical for 
the protection of the consume! 

Dr. Frank J. McFarland of the 


important 


Amendment 


assured of an un 
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U.S. Food and Drug Administration, 
in January, 1957, said: 

¢ “The Food and Drug Admin- 
istration is confident that the pesti- 
cide tolerances established under the 
Miller Bill and the production of 
food crops in conformity with them 
impose no hazard on the public 
health.” 

And, last but not least, Dr. David 
FE. Price, Assistant Surgeon General 


OVER... 


THE CENTER 
OF 


CERTIFIED 


of the United States, said: 

© “Insecticides, particularly DDT, 
have been alleged to be responsible 
for a variety of gastrointestinal com- 
plaints, a wide range of psychoneu- 
rotic disturbances, as well as for an 
increase in poliomyelitis, cancer, and 
other diseases. The vast majority of 
physicians and other scientists who 
have studied the problem do not ac- 
cept these claims. 


CERTIFIED SEED POTATOES 


NORTHERN GROWN BY GROWERS WITH INTEGRITY, 
KNOW-HOW AND SUPERVISION! 


Write tor Your Complete List of Minnesota Certified Growers 


IT’S FREE! 





MINNESOTA DEPT. 


Bept. D — Saint Paul Campus, University of Minnesota. Saint Paul, Minn. 


SEED POTATO 
CERTIFICATION 


AGRICULTURE 








For Agricultural 
Leaders... 
FREE Farm 
Ventilation 
Manual 


Tell your farm groups how 


Controlled 
Ventilation 


can increase profit! 


J Tell Hog Raisers how controlled ventilation in farrowing 
houses, pig nurseries and hog houses can reduce 
disease and increase feed efficiency. 

J Tell Dairymen how controlled ventilation can reduce hu- 


midity and respiratory disease, keep herds in top 
health and increase milk production, 


JV Tell Poultrymen how controlled ventilation can increase egg 


Send Coupon for 
FREE Booklet 


“ 


om es t. 37, Luve 
nco * Dept. theo 
, NoRT ad caformation on Nor 
Send Mjentilation 10 


‘ NAME 
' ADORESS 
\ city 


, STATE 
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__., Yield for both floor and cage flocks . . . how cage 
wen. laying is now possible under even the most ex- 
, treme weather conditions in northern states. 


Scientists working at the Univer- 
sity of California reported that in 
10 years of study involving 30,000 
analyses of 20 commonly used pesti- 
cides, including such materials as 
DDT and parathion there was “not 
a single instance where a 
properly applied in pest control left 
enough residue on edible food to do 
any possible harm! 


chemical 


Two existing federal laws are 
more than adequat 
food supply against 
productivity and a 
bility of contamination to a point 
where it might become a 
the health of the 

Federal Food, Drug 
Act of 1938, as a 
Miller Bill, provides 


and the establishme of 


to protect our 
undue loss in 


Painst any possi- 


hazard to 
The 
Cosmetic 
the 
lor pre-testing 


onsumer, 
ind 
ended by 
safe tole 
ances before a new sticide intend- 
ed 
placed on the marks 


for use on foo can be 


crops 
The federal Insecticide, Fungicide 
and Rodenticide Act of 1947 
vides that shall be reg 
istered for 
merce until complet 
filed 
have been presented 
the 
and its safety when 
ed. This means tha 
pesticide can be placed on 
ket, the 
approximately on 


pro 
no material 
sale in interstate com 
specifications 
have been and adequate data 
) establish its 


usefulness for poses claimed 


sed as prescrib 
before a new 
the mar- 
manufact must spend 
illion dollars 
on the research that 
establish its pract 


salety. 


required to 
value and 
led that safety 
factors ranging from 10 to 100-fold 


evaluating 


It is generally con 


been includes n 


data 


have 
the perfo 
persistance, and toxicity. At 
such factors have been superimposed 
anothe) ntil 


on residue 


Lnices, 


times 


one 
bility 
exist 


upon the 
that 


is fantasticall 


PoOssl- 


an act hazard may 


iote 
and money 


the 


A great deal of time 
the 
labels placed on pesticid 
The information give 
sents the end result 

tensive research carried on by 
manufacturer; the 

have been carefully 
safety and effective 


goes into pre] tion of 
containers. 
n there repre 

the very ex 
the 
ymmendations 
crutinized for 
and approv- 
ed by the 


appropri government 


regulatory agencies d since a large 
margin of safety is incorporated into 
recommendations and tolerances, it 


is safe to say that hen properly 


no threat to 
END. 


used, pesticides present 


the safety of the co 1€1 





Late Developments in Farm Chemicals 


A New Fungicide 
Controls Apple Scab 


CRD Control 


FDA Okays nf-180 


Tranquilizers 
A Topic of Interest 


Another Chemical 
Weed Killer 


Controls Wild Oats 


During the past 10 years an amazing number of new 
insecticides have been turned out by laboratories of the 
chemical industry, but in this same period there have 
been few new fungicides. Iittle wonder, then, that 
research plant pathologists are excited about Cyprex, a 
new fungicide from American Cyanamid Company, that has 
proved outstanding in test work for the past three 
seasons. Cyprex, a combined protectant-eradicant, has 
been used mostly on apple scab. Control has been 
excellent, even under severe scab conditions. 


TWIN-STERP, a new product from Whitmoyer Labora- 
tories promises good results to combat the secondary 
bacterial infectious agents associated with chronic 
respiratory disease in chickens and turkeys. What's 
more, it will help restore the appetite and maintain 
weight gains during an outbreak of infectious synovitis. 


The use of nf-180 for treatment of infectious 
hepatitis in chickens has been approved by the Food and 
Drug Administration. The supplemental claim was allowed 
by the FDA at a treatment level of four pounds of nf-180 
per ton of total ration for 14 days. 


One of the most lively topics in livestock circles 
during 1958 was the use of tranquilizers. For example, 
there has been a lot of discussion of Schering Corpora- 
tion's tranquilizer, Trilafon. Trilafon is a new 
injectible tranquilizer that has been used to cut losses 
from several livestock stress situations. Some uses have 
been to reduce shrinkage in transport; put animals on 
feed faster, and to reduce incidence of shipping fever. 
Trials with these new tranquilizer compounds are con- 
tinuing, and it's sure that in 1959 their use will remain 
of extreme importance to livestock farmers. 


A new chemical weed killer now available from DuPont 
Company, Tryben 200, is considered to be the first 
really effective control for certain broad-leaved, deep- 
rooted perennials and woody vines. Bindweed, Canada 
thistle, trumpet vine, and many other broadleaved 
perennials can be eliminated for a year or longer with 
this new chemical weed killer. 


A chemical which shows promise in the control of wild 
oats has been reported by Spencer Chemical Company. 
Called "S-847", the compound has looked good in prelimi- 
nary tests. At the present time it is available only for 
further research and testing. 
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California 4-Hers fight the FLY PROBLEM 


by P. Dean Smith 


Here are the members of the Mesa 4-H Club who distributed 400 fly control posters during one Saturday morning. At right, home owner John 
Garber gets his fly control poster from Butch Hill, Larry Touchette, and Mitch Knauss. Looking on is their 4-H leader, Lloyd Knauss 


Mesa 4-H Club leader Lloyd Knauss and 4-H Chairman Ronald DeBoni 
and Paul Wilvert go over last minute plans for poster distribution. 


THE STORY iN BRIEF: 


A community-wide fly control poster cam- 
paign by Ventura county, California 4-H’ers 
was launched this year. The Mesa 4-H Club 
passed out more than 400 posters to community 
residents. The cards carried fly control recom- 
mendations on one side and a vial with stages 
of the life cycle of the fly on the other half. 
After completing the posters, 4-H’ers spent one 
Saturday morning delivering them to Mesa res- 
idents. Maybe your 4-H or FFA group would 
like to try such a project. 
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@ FLIES ARE A PROBLEM in almost 

every community. Ventura county, Cali 
fornia is no exception. Recognizing this 
problem, Ervin L. Bramhall, poultry and 
livestock farm advisor in Ventura county, 
has done considerable work with his co 
operators on fly control. 

At the same time, we knew that com 
munity effort was required for effective 
fly control. Bramhall and | decided that in 
order to reach the incorporated and unin 
corporated communities of an area, the 
4-H club would be an effective group with 
which to work. 

We decided that handout posters or leaf 
lets requiring minimum reading time and 
covering the cause, prevention and control 
of flies would be one of the best ways to 
tell the fly control story. These would be 
presented personally to each home owne! 
in a community by a 4-H member. 

What’s more, this could be a community 
service project activity for the 4-H club, 
an activity that each 4-H club each year is 
encouraged to include in its program. It 
would also assist the agricultural extension 
service in disseminating good educational 
information. 

Following these plans, Bramhall devel 
oped a mimeographed poster on 8Y2 x 11 
paper. On half of the poster there is a briet 
statement stressing the importance of com 
munity effort in controlling flies, followed 





FLY CONTROL 


Setter Ily control begins at home, both on the 
Franch and in Cum, It requires « constant wifert on 
the part of eweryone, everywhere, to keep the fly 
pepelattion well in hand. 


HERE'S HOW 10 STOP FLIES 


Place all garbage in « tightly-covered comtetens 
on berry it. i 


Scatter Lam clippings thinly ever ground. ero. ‘ 


eury pet wenure daily. 


‘ef $0 per cont Malechton in | gallon 


Malathion from your local feed 





Ervin L, Brambell, Fare Advisor 
Dniversity of California 
Suricultsral Extension Service 
2 Forth Californie Street 

eo tota, Califerme 


FOR Sarery 


EGG 10 FLY iN EIGHT OR 


FLY BOGIRS As A, Bo 


This is the poster home owners in the Mesa area received. The left side of the card carried direc- 


tions for the fly control program while the right half of the card had a vial with stages in the | 


life cycle of the fly. 


by instructions for prevention and 
control. The other half of the poster 
contains pictures showing the steps 
in the development of the life cycle 
of the fly. In the center of the post- 
ter is a vial containing true life- 
cycle specimens. 

The thought behind this idea was 
that this kind of visual aid would 
catch the eye, and the home owner 
would read it and keep it around 
the home for a while before discard- 
ing it. He in turn, might become 
more aware of the possible fly breed- 
ing places around his home or 
ranch. He might even show this 
novel poster to others. 

The vials containing the life-cycle 
specimens are novocaine tubes used 
by dentists. We asked our local den- 
tists to save them for us. Each vial 
is partitioned so that each state of 
the life cycle is in its own chamber. 
The partitions are the rubber stop- 
pers that come with the vials. The 
larva and pupa were collected and 
dunked briefly in water at boiling 
temperature. Both larva and pupa 
were placed in the vial in alcohol. 
The adult fly was placed in a cham- 
ber that contained no liquid. 

The Mesa 4-H club of Ventura 
county, under the leadership of ag- 


gricultural project leaders Lloyd 
Knauss and John DeBoni, prepared 
100 posters by filling the vials and 
attaching them to the card. On a 
Saturday morning, they distributed 
them to home owners in their com- 
munity. The reaction to these pos- 
ters was very favorable. People did 
look at them with interest. 

Since fly control is a problem in 
almost all areas, 4-H clubs can per- 
form a real service to their commun- 
ity by preparing and distributing 
effective visual aids of this kind. 

End 





“Haven't you ever seen a chicken breasted 
man?” 
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| Helps 
= § Yi) (et 


PURE CRUSHED 


OYSTER SHELL 


TOP PRICES 
for 
MORE EGGS 


FOR POULTRY 
OYSTER SHELL PROQUCTS COMPNAY 
Won: ARAMA 


PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is the 
ideal eggshell material—almost 
pure calcium carbonate. It helps 
you get the most eggs with the 
strongest shells, the kind that 
consistently bring more money at 
the market. Keep low-cost 

PILOT BRAND in the hoppers at 
all times. It’s a profitable practice 


In the bag with the big blue Pilot Wheel - 
at most good feed dealers. 


a| PILOT 


ovster SHELL | 
For Poultry 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alaban 1 





Veterinary serums and biologicals 


Dependable Protection 
COLORADO brand Serum and Biologi- 
cals have a trouble-free record for over 
a quarter century in controlling live- 
stock diseases. Produced under Govern- 
ment supervision. 

Nation-wide distribution. 
Local dealers. 
COLORADO SERUM CO. 
4950 York St., Denver 16, Colo. 








FREE TO Co-Agents — Vo-Ag In- 
structors & 
Fieldmen 

So that you may 

be better aC 

quainted witt 

the MERITS of 


out! Accuracy 


Attested—The KO-EX-7 Brom Thymol 
Mastitis Detector with the green 
spots, which tell the Degree or Seve 
ity of the infection, we will gladly 
mail you a box FREE. Write today 
BEST BY TEST — SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Sterling Research Corp. 


Dairy Div. B. F., Sidway Bidg., Buffalo 3, N. Y 
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TELL "EM 


Down in Georgia, they're selling 4-H’ers 


on entomology projects with a special 


movie that puts across the idea with powerful force. 


by J. P. Carmichael 


Bug close-ups, such as this one, are shockers in this entomo logy movie. 





WITH A MOVIE 


Cooperation between Hercules Powder Company 
and the Georgia Extension Service has brought 
forth a successful teaching device and at the same 
time it creates good will for the sponsor. 

The teaching device is a movie explaining how 
a@ youngster may get started with an entomology 
project. Designed with 4-H members in mind, the 


@ When industry teams up with educational forces, 

some wonderful things can happen. We've seen 
profitable results in Georgia from the teamwork of 
our Agricultural Extension people and _representa- 
tives of the Hercules Powder Company in the produc- 
tion of the educational motion picture, “4-H and the 
Insect World.” 

Already our eight prints of the film, released in 
January, 1958, have been shown to 155 Georgia audi- 
ences, totaling 12,432 people. These have included 
not only 4-H audiences, but many adult groups such 
as home demonstration clubs, civic clubs, and others. 
The television audience has been approximately 
100,000 persons. 

But this is only part of the story — prints are also 
available nation-wide from regional USDA film li- 
braries and from the 12 Hercules district offices. The 
USDA Motion Picture Service in Washington has five 
prints and copies have been purchased by the Vir- 
ginia, Maine, and Texas Extension Services and by 
the University of Maryland, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, Purdue University, University of Massachu- 
setts, and University of Minnesota. Requests are still 
being received for information on how to purchase 
prints. 

How did such cooperation, which has brought forth 
a successful teaching device for Extension Workers 
and good-will benefits for the sponsor, come about? 

Hercules, which sponsors the national 4-H entomol- 
ogy awards program with incentives on the county, 
state, and national levels, originally was interested in 
working with the University of Georgia Extension 
Service on producing a film showing the beauties of 
the Rock Eagle 4-H Center and the value of the pro- 
gram being conducted there. 

Discussions among such people as J. Aubrey Smith, 
Extension editor in charge of visual education; 
Tommy Walton, state 4-H leader; C. R. Jordan, Ex- 
tension entomologist; J. W. Maxwell and M. R. Budd 
of Hercules, and M. P. Jones of the Federal Extension 
staff began to reveal the need for a 4-H teaching aid 


movie is equally well-suited for showing to other 
groups. Indeed, the movie will do much to help 
eliminate the 100 million dollar annual loss 
caused by insects in Georgia. 

Several states have already bought this movie 
to increase the interest of their youngsters in en- 
tomology. Maybe you'd like to get one too. 





Dr. C. R. Jordan, left, Georgia Extensi t logist who served as 
technical adviser for the film, “4-H and the Insect World”, Sandra 
Tucker, Tift 4-H’er who played one of the leading roles, and Producer 
J. Aubrey Smith of the Georgia Extension Service, get ready for a 
showing of the film. 


Stanley Drexler, Tift county, Georgia, 4-H member who plays the 
leading role in the Georgia-produced movie, “4-H and the Insect 
World”, shown in one of the scenes from the movie. 
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SOIL FUMIGANTS 


TeeJet Fiow Regulators 
for depth application 
and surface streaming. 


LIQUID 
FERTILIZERS 
Boom Jet Spray 
Nozzles... for 
broadcast 
application. 
WEED CONTROL 
TeeJet flat spray 
Nozzles, for uniform 
controlled 
coverage. 


INSECT 
CONTROL 

TeeJet Spray Nozzies with 
ConeJet or Disc Type tips. 

. 
Choice of over 400 interchangeable 
orifice tips for every farm need. For 
information, write for Catalog 30. 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 
3294 RANDOLPH ST. * BELLWOOD, ILL. 


a 
A PROVED AND DEPENDABLE 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


EARN 


$25 -30,000 
A YEAR-SELLING 


MARTIN 


mm, k 5 
‘FARM BUILDINGS 
WL, BE.) “vas 


We need dealers, experienced in sell- 
ing to farmers, who want to earn more 
and can work full time. 

Farmers will spend over $1 billion in 
1959 for new structures demanded by the 
new developments in farming. MARTIN 
buildings provide the best link for fulfill- 
ment of these new, profitable farm prac- 
tices. 

Martin easily assembled, permanent steel 
buildings and grain storage systems 
create an unlimited market. Your suc- 
cess and earnings are limited only by 
your willingness to work as a dealer. 
ARE YOU THIS MAN? Write us today 
about your experience, lines you handle, 
territory you serve. 


MARTIN STEEL 


Longview Avenue 


Dept. BF-1 Mansfield, Ohio 
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How a movie helped sell Georgia 4-H’ers 


on the merits of an entomology project 


to help carry out the entomology 
project. 

The Extension Service encourag- 
ed this idea because the subject 
matter would be related to the com- 
pany’s interest. We have found this 
to be a good policy with other films 
we have produced. It soon became 
apparent the film could have nation- 
wide application. 

With the decision made on the 
type film, the Extension Service was 
given a free hand. Hercules made 
a grant to cover production ex 
penses. Dr. Jordan and Mr. Walton 
served as technical advisers to Mr. 
Smith who did the actual produc- 
tion work. Jim Maxwell, also an 
entomologist, served in an advisory 
capacity representing the company. 

The film opens with close-up 
shots of insects in their natural habi- 
tats, then shifts to a farm “family” 
where the 4-H’ers are studying in- 
sect identification and control. A 
human-interest story runs the length 
of the movie as Stanley Drexler and 
“sister” Sandra Tucker carry out 
their 4-H projects, attend 4-H meet- 
ings where they give demonstrations, 
and take the entomology course at 
the Rock Eagle Center during the 
summer. 

As weird music builds up at the 
beginning of the picture, a praying 
mantis leaps for its prey — a long- 
legged grasshoper. Invariably some- 


one in the audience screams at the 


sudden deathly strike. From then on 
the audience sits tight awaiting the 
next spectacular happening. 

Producer Smith says, “We tried to 
show insects as they are found in 
life. Some are beautiful, some ugly. 
Some are beneficial, others are dead- 
ly. Before we released the film we 
tried it out on several audiences.” 
The president of the state home 
demonstration council said she was 
horror-struck at first, but soon be- 
came completely absorbed in the 
story. 

Although subject-matter runs 
throughout the film, one thing of 
great practical value to the 4-H stu- 
dent of insects is the demonstration 


Production of “4-H and the Insect World” was 
made possible by a grant from the Hercules 
Powder Company. At the premiere showing, 
Sandra Tucker, one of the stars, pinned a huge 
bug on J. W. Maxwell, entomologist of the 
company, who assisted with technical aspects 
of the subject matter. 


given of approved methods of col- 
lecting, identifying, 
insects. 

Extension Service 
film has already much 
to 4-H entomology work in Georgia. 
Entomology classes during the sum 
mer camping season were filled to 
capacity last summer. Four-H mem 
bers are making a valuable contri 
bution on their farms and in their 
homes as a result of training receiv 
ed in the entomology project. 

While the film carried 4-H in its 
title, its appeal is not limited to 
t-H’ers. Neither are the 
taught. Actually, the movie will do 
much to help eliminate the 100 mil 
lion dollar annual loss caused by in- 
sects in Georgia. 

If you haven't seen the film and 
would like to consider using it in 
your work, inquire from the USDA 
film depository nearest you. If 
you're interested in purchasing a 
print, the Georgia Extension Serv- 
ice wil be glad to authorize the 
laboratory to supply 
print at cost. 


und pre serving 


leaders feel the 
contributed 


less ms 


with a 


End. 
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COUNTY AGENT 





NEWS 


by C. N. McGrew 


County Agent 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Extension-Industry Teamwork 


Teamwork between Exten- 
sion and industry gets infor- 
mation to farmers quickly. 


We hear a lot about the lag be- 
tween research and adoption of new 
practices by farmers. Cooperation 
between Extension and the lime and 
fertilizer industries is shortening the 
gap in Ohio through one state-wide 
and four district conferences. 

These are held annually to inform 
local lime and fertilizer dealers of 
the newest recommendations of the 
Experiment Station and Extension 
Service. Dealers, of course, have per- 
sonal contact with many farmers, so 
getting information to dealers is a 
most efficient way of reaching those 
who use the information. 

Programs for the district meetings 
are planned by committees made up 
of industry representatives, county 
Extension workers, and agronomy 
specialists from the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. The subject matter to be in- 
cluded in the all«lay conference is 
selected by the committees to meet 
the needs of the area. Speakers are 
recruited from the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Extension Service, 
the industries involved, and local 
financial institutions. Usually local 
county agents and Soil Conservation 
Service personnel preside at the con 
ference sessions. 


Clair Delong, Mifflin 
county agent (left), in- 
terviews Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Stamp, contour 
plowing champ, via tele- 
phone for his Lewiston, 
Pa., radio station, at the 
National Plowing Con- 
test in Hershey, Pa. 


Stanley A. Mahaffy (left), Genesee county ex- 
tension director at Flint, was named president 
of the Michigan County Agricultural Agents’ 
Association at the group's annual meeting on 
the Michigan State University campus. Frank 
A. Madaski (center), Houghton-Keweenaw 
county extension director, was named secre- 
tary-treasurer and Vernon Hinz, Kalamazoo 
county extension director, was elected vice 
president. 


Joe Thurston, Westmoreland county, Pennsyl- 
vania agent and new NACAA secretary- 
treasurer, was one of several agents who as- 
sisted with pictures and publicity at the 
Pennsylvania Junior Dairy Show recently. 


The old country telephone line “has got to go! 
Here, County Agent Wilbur White of Gove 
county, Kansas, is getting the job done. White 
has already spearheaded efforts of leaders in 
bringing telephone service to rural residents 
In Morton county. White began work on the 
project in 1948 and by 1956 many farmers 
had telephones for the first time. Now 1,280 
southwestern Kansans have telephone service 
as a result. 


The Ohio County Agents Association, meeting 
in Columbus recently for the annual confer- 
ence named Lawrence Holtkamp, Van Wert 
county agent, president. 
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SPOTLIGHTING 


by Gerald McKay 





COMMUNICATION METHODS 


Adapt Message to Audience 


Agricultural communicators are 
aiming their messages more and 
more at specific groups rather than 
at the general public. This was 
brought out in a survey recently 
made by Bryan Phifer of the Divi- 
sion of Information Programs in the 
Federal Extension Service. 

Phifer polled extension editors in 
14 states asking such questions as 
“To what extent is the trend to in- 
crease use of information directed 
to specific audiences taking place?” 
and “What evidence do you have 
that communications directed to spe- 
cific audiences is producing better 
results than ‘shotgun’ methods?” 

Nearly all respondents reported 
an increasing shift to information 
directed to specific audiences, as 
contrasted to the mass approach. It 
was pointed out that there are many 
specialized audiences today which 
want agricultural information. Seed 
and fertilizer dealers, resort owners, 
broiler and turkey growers, beekeep- 
ers, apple and wheat farmers typify 
those people who are looking for 
professional help in their particular 
fields. 

Evidence that a more specialized 
approach is getting results came 
from many state editors. The editors 
said people are more likely to read 
information if they know it applies 
to them directly. And farmers pay 
more attention to what they read 
when they realize it was written spe- 
cifically for them. 

Channels for carrying information 
to specific groups include circular 
letters (direct mail), trade maga- 
zines, house organs, bulletin boards 
in factories, feed stores, offices and 
shops, and specially written stories 
in weekly and daily newspapers. 

There is still a need, however, for 
continuing the rather general type 
of agricultural information in mass 
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media channels, Phifer’s survey em- 
phasized. Radio, television and 
newspapers have an important part 
to play in dissemminating informa- 
tion on such subjects as farm prices, 
food supplies, gardening, lawn care, 
farm and home safety and govern- 
ment programs affecting those in- 
terested in agriculture. 
Summarizing the replies to his 
questionnaire, Phifer said the edi- 
tors suggest we must increasingly 
think in terms of our audiences, 
their interests, and the best methods 
of reaching them. We must adapt 
the message to our specific audience 
and then pick the channel that will 
most effectively carry that message. 


Portable PA System 

If you're planning to buy a port- 
able electric megaphone or public 
addres system, look at the transistor- 
ized ones before you buy. The tiny 
tubes called “transistors” have revo- 
lutionized public address systems 
just as they have radios. 

The new equipment is lighter in 
weight, more powerful, and the bat- 
teries last longer. In most cases the 
new equipment isn’t any higher in 
price than the old heavier kinds of 
public address equipment. 


- 


THIS IS A CONVENIENT device to label dem- 
onstrations for field days and tours. The let- 
tering shows up well and can be changed 
easily. The background and letters are man- 
ufactured by A. C. Davenport & Son, Inc., 311 
N. Desplaines St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Quality Projection Screens 


Have you ever wondered why one 
projection screen cost twice as much 
as another one? Why should you pay 
$35 or $40 for a screen when you can 
get one for $18? 

The answer is about the same as 
in the case of other merchandise. 
You get just what you pay for. And 
here are the features you pay for in 
a high quality screen 

© Fireproof fabric 

© Washable screen surface 

© Treatment to prevent mildew 

® Sturdy, well-built stand 

roller mechanism 


and 


Size of screen surface is, of course, 
a price determining factor also. The 
kind of surface — beaded, lenticular, 
aluminum, affects the price to some 
extent. 


Color in a Poster 


Color in your poster will point 
out the most important part to a 
viewer. It will direct his eye to the 
key part of it. Color will make him 
read what you want him to read 
first. 


A Weekly News Column 


According to Robert Ascheman, 
county agent at Minne- 
sota, his weekly news column has 
been a most effective way to reach 
people who are seldom reached 
otherwise. The column has been a 
good way to express ideas and opin- 
ions, give reminders of farm meet 
ings, announce movies, slide show 
ings, radio programs, or offer a 
current bulletin. 

Ascheman often uses his column 
to thank groups for their participa- 
tion in educational work and he says 
it’s effective in emphasizing good re- 
sults obtained by individuals who 
followed certain recommended prac- 
tices in their farming operations. 


Lewiston, 





College evidence supports 
full-time Stilbosol’ feeding 


Cattle feeding results at Kansas State and lowa State 
show how full-time use of Stilbosol boosts gains steadily 
throughout finishing period. 





12.9% 
EXTRA GAIN 


STILBOSOL 
FOR 100 DAYS 





Daily gain... .2.77 Ibs. Daily gain 2.97 Ibs. 
Gain cost. .$20.92 cwt. Gain cost. .$20.23 cwt 
Dressing %.... .64.43 Dressing % 64.76 








Kansas State College fed one group of 75 steers a Stilbosol ration for 100 days. 
A comparable group of 73 steers received the same ration, but Stilbosol was 
discontinued after 56 days. Extra daily gains averaged 12.9% for the group fed 
Stilbosol full time. Those cut off Stilbosol after 56 days gained 5.3% more than 
a control check group which was fed the same ration, but without Stilbosol. 





14.0% 
EXTRA GAIN 


FIRST SECOND 
HALF HALF 





The gain stimulation due to Stilboso! was 
almost equal in each half of the feeding 
period. When Stilbosol isn't in the ration, 
it can’t work for you. 








lowa State College analyzed six experiments to see what difference there was, 
if any, in gains made because of Stilbosol during the first half of the feeding period 
and the second half. Extra daily gains due to Stilbosol were 14.66% in the first 
half, 14.0% in the second half... less than 2/3 of a percent difference. 





While these two studies checked the value of full-time 


r eure 
Stilbosol feeding from entirely different directions . . . ‘ss 

they reached the same basic conclusion. The Lowa State 

study shows that Stilbosol works for extra gains every 

day it is fed. The Kansas State test shows that extra 


gains do not continue if Stilbosol is removed from the 
ration. Both show that extra gains due to Stilbosol are (diethylstilbestro! premix, Lilly) 
consistent and steady. Both show that it pays to feed sup- 


plements with Stilbosol during the entire finishing period. Lee 3 








Makers of HYGROMIX® (S. hygroscopicus fermentation products, Lilly 
ELI LILLY AND COMPANY - AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION - INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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A will be amazed at the thousands of hard-to 

“lind livestock supplies that are made availableto 

you in this well-illustrated money-saving catalog. at or 
To mention a few - artificial breeding equip- 


ment. . show ring supplies . . livestock equip- 
ment of all types. Every item is of good quality, 
economically priced. Fast delivery on every order. 


INSEMIKIT COMPANY, INC. 
The World's Largest Source of Artificial Breeding Equipment 


me"BARABOO ... WISCONSIN 
(oe Re tA 











Helpful Booklets Don‘t Get Caught With Your Plants Out 


FREE! I have a method that assures me | will never be caught 
Pages 34-35-36 without a good supply of weed and plant mounts when | 
am preparing a crops team for spring contests. 

In the spring I make an inventory of my weed and plant 
mounts. I note those which are in short supply. Then, dur- 
ing the summer, I collect these plants and mark them off 
my list. Surplus plants are stored in manila folders. If a 
sample gets lost or destroyed, it takes only a few minutes to 
replace it with a new one.—Leonard J. DeBoer, vo-ag in 
structor, Chamberlain, S. D. 














Supervised Farming Maps Help Promote Vo-Ag 


® [his supervised farm- | LAS ANIMAS SUPERVISED 
SAVR-R ANE ing map will help recog- = A aly sombgagre ett 
IRRIGATION SYSTEM nize FFA members who | i) gy GM 
because he wanted: carry farming programs. — 2. ganoee 
eEconomy ¢ Dependability From the location of in 
eQuality «Local Service each boy's farm on this — ; suvthe 
You want the same! map, draw a_ colored 
string to pictures of his 


75th ANNIVERSARY ( farming activities. A 


green string may be 











Putting Ideas to Werk used for freshmen and 


' red for sophomores. 
tne John This is an excellent 








Bean means of showing and explaining farming programs for 

the boys in window display, at parents’ banquets and other 

Ash chet our : events. — William Paul Gray, National Executive Secretary 

= John Bean SPRAYERS - 1 Future Farmers of America, Office of Education, Wash- 
i mgton 25, D. C. 


®Division 











SHUR-RANE, Department BFM-2 

FOOD MACHINERY & CHEMICAL CORP. 
Gentlemen: Please send your new “DIGEST 
of Last Minute Irrigation Developments”. 


Nome senmenpaiee 





CRE A a ee 
City ——. Sotiianines 
Farmer__. Student___. Other__ 





Do you have an idea that works? Better Farming Methods will pay a 
Mail to nearest John Bean Division factory cane acc ° : : hat u have used 
Senteaintietattekdn tin cheduninds minimum of $5 for accepted ideas or teaching techniques that you he 
east’ successfully in YOUR work with FFA, 4-H, or farmers. 
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MERCK OFFERS AN 
ACROSS-THE-BOARD PROGRAM 
FOR COCCIDIOSIS CONTROL, 


As a result of ten years of continuing 
leadership in the field of coccidiostats, 
Merck now provides a family of drugs to aid in the 
prevention and control of coccidiosis outbreaks. 


® 

$.Q.° — the most effective drug you can use to help prevent or control cocci- 
diosis in turkeys. Also for the control of outbreaks in unprotected flocks— 
where feed intake has been lowered due to disease or stress conditions—or 


where break-throughs occur from uncommon species of coccidia. 


NICARB® — for maximum protection...tried, tested and proved in over 8 bil- 
lion birds. Now widely used with broilers and with replacement pullets, 


where there is no problem of accidental feeding to birds in production. 


GLYCAMIDE — best tolerated and highly efficient in permitting top weight 
gains and feed efficiency in broilers and replacements in the presence of 


coccidiosis. 


Nature Keeps Equalizing the Odds 


The miracle of modern drugs has resulted in disease 
control never before believed possible. But to some de- 
gree, it has also brought about an equalization process 
...the emergence of organisms which escape the action 
of even the most potent drugs. Certain strains of coc- 
cidia now appear to fall into this category. 


... So, if symptoms of coccidiosis appear in your flock— 
or if you observe some coccidial lesions on postmortem 
examination—consult a poultry pathologist at once. Have 
him double-check flock symptoms. Provide a complete 
flock history to help him establish a sound and accurate 


diagnosis—a diagnosis that will help you determin« 
whether the symptoms and lesions are, indeed, due to 
coccidia or to some other primary or masking infection. 


... Keep in mind that maximum profits depend not only 
on an effective coccidiostat. Management practices for 
the production of healthy broilers or replacement chicks 
are essential to any operation. 


Good feed, good management, as well as preventive 
medication are needed by your flock to help attain the 
very peak of its genetic potential. 


Protect flock health...increase poultry profits 


GlyCamide - NiCarb -S.Q. 





all with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 


@meERcK & CO., INC. FOR SULFAQUINOXALINE. NICARBAZIN AND GLYCARBYLAMIDE, RESPECTIVELY. 


Gwercx @ co., INC. 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS 





1. SELECT the booklets you want 


HOW 


TO FILL IN your name and address 


O RD E R MAIL CARD—no postage needed 


CIRCLE the corresponding number on the postal card 





1—Magnetic Breeding Calculator 7—Barn Cleaner Booklet ing of corn. They would like to send you 


: ins bis f ; of this researct 
By setting the dial on this handy This booklet containing a description ae a = 


breeding calculator on the animal you of different models of barn cleaners is 

wish information about and closing the available free to ag leaders from Badger 11—Sanitation Program 
cover, a magnetic needle automatically Northland, Inc. Also, this booklet con- 
points to the date of birth of the animal tains many reasons why barns are more 
which you are checking on. For you convenient with a barn cleaner. 

free breed calculator, circle the postal 
card number above, It's available free to 
ag leaders from Vy Lactos Laboratories, 


Inc. 8—Booklet of the Month 


A helpful booklet available free to ag 
leaders from the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany outlines a three-step grain sanita 
tion program. Ag leaders are invited to 
send for a free copy 





12—Farm Building Guide 


This eight-page two-color folder high 
2—Nutritional Supercharger ch , lighting features of pole-type farm build 
Balanced poultry conditioning with Mi of oS ees avalledte ae ssi 
the Nutritional Supercharger is the topic Pa 2 leaders from Koppers Company, Inc 
of a booklet available free to ag leaders / ~ ’ Order your copy today 
from the Western Condensing Company. 
Subject matter includes the Whey Fac- 
pr gamer Myre Rota iy ‘ A helpful bookl« t available to ag lead 
ers from Lilliston Implement Company 


13—Peanut Winrowing 


. ~ tells how to prepare peanuts in winrows 
ject ree eee for mechanical harvesting. They'd be 
3—Pro ion Se = ‘ : y pleased to send you a free copy 
Complete information about lenticular 
screen surfaces is contained in a new 
colorful brochure free to ag leaders from 14—Worm Control Booklet 


Radiant Manufacturing Corporation. Agricultural leaders who order this A 15-page description of a new ap 


booklet on home meat curing have proach to swine worm control is the topic 
a special treat in store. The Morton of this booklet from Eli Lilly & Com 
4—Quality Liquid Feed Salt Company has gone all-out to pany. It gives complete details about 
A new brochure from U. S, Industrial produce one of the most comprehen- mae worm control product, HMygromm 
Chemicals Company tells about a way to sive books on this subject ever pub- 
increase profits with quality liquid feed. lished. This booklet, containing 70 15—S d Milk Coolin 
By circling the number above you'll get pages with illustrations goes into de- —spee ' cooling 
more information about their liquid tail on a dozen subjects connected - 
feed, MOREA with meat curing. Limit: One copy +r 33 
of this booklet to each reader. LRN: eR { ; ICE WATER 
4.4 ‘ 'y 433 


’ 











5—Nickel-A-Day Insurance 


A special insurance plan for 4H and es Plastic Silos 
FFA groups is outlined in this helpful 9—About Plastic $ 
booklet from the American Income Life A free booklet from Bakelite Company 33 
Insurance Company. Send for more in- tells how farmers can reap larger profits ICE WATER 
formation about their nickel-a-day plan. with plastic silos. A free copy is yours SPRAY Aa 
for the asking. — 


6—Stop That Rust Seinen Quite 
A colorful booklet from the American oncoming Out 
Zinc Institute tells how to use metallic A guide available free to ag leaders 
zinc paint te protect metal surfaces. from the DeKalb Agricultural Associa- 
They'd be happy to send you a free copy tion, Inc. compares research results of 
of this brochure. thick planting as compared to thin plant- 
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The Dairy Equipment Company has 
just introduced a new “tank-bottom ice- 
water spray system that gives a further 
increase in the speed of milk cooling. 
They'd be happy to send you informa- 
tion about this new cooling system. 


16—Drain-Water Damage 


“How to Drain that Rain Water 
Away” is the topic covered in this book- 
let from Orangeburg Manufacturing 
Company, Inc. The booklet describes 
dangers from roof water run-off and sug- 
gests corrective steps to minimize damage 
to building foundations. 


17—Wheel-Track Tractor 


This new Farmall 460 tractor has been 
adapted experimentally for wheel-track 
planting. For more information about 
this extra-long front axle, circle the 
postal card number above. The Interna- 
tional Harvester Company would be 
happy to send you free information. 


18—Livestock Disease Guide 


Ag leaders, you are invited to send for 
a free copy of Chas. Pfizer & Company's 
pocket guide to control of common live- 
stock and poultry diseases, You'll find 
this booklet very handy. 


19—Compressed Air Sprayers 


D. B. Smith & Company, Inc. would 
be pleased to send you complete litera- 
ture on their compressed air sprayers. 
Simply circle the postal card number 
above. 


20—Yeast in Feeds 


Ag leaders, you may get a free copy 
of a booklet outlining the use of yeast 
and yeast products in animal feed by 
circling the postal card number above. 
It will come to you compliments of 
Standard Brands, Inc. 


21—Correct Zinc Deficiency 


For complete information about a neu- 
tral zinc compound for correction of zinc 
deficiency in plant and animal nutrition, 
circle the postal card number above. The 


Tennessee Corporation will send you 
complete information on NU-Z, 


22—The Dynafac Story 


A very colorful booklet available from 
Armour & Company tells the success 
story of a new feed additive — Dynafac. 
This well-illustrated booklet is yours for 
the asking. 


23—Spare the Goose 


The Association of American Railroads 
would be pleased to send you the story 
of their viewpoint on current railroad 
problems. It’s all included in their help- 
ful booklet, “Kill Not the Goose That 
Lays the Golden Eggs”. To get your copy, 
circle the postal card number above. 


24—Feed Charts 


Charts that allow you to quickly com- 
pute the grain requirements for high- 
producing cows as related to the cash 
value of roughages is available from the 
Beacon Milling Company. Order today. 


25—Cattle Grub Killer 


The Chemagro Company invites you to 
send for a free copy of their booklet de- 
scribing Co-ral, a compound which kills 
cattle grubs from inside the animal. It 
also controls corn flies, ticks, screwworms, 
and lice. For complete information on 
Co-ral, circle the postal card number 
above. 


26—Guide for Demonstrations 


“How to Make a Demonstration Plot” 
is the subject of a helpful booklet avail- 
able free to you from U. S, Steel Cor- 
poration. 


27—Custom Machinery Rates 


This brochure from Doane Agricul- 
tural Service, “1958 Farm Machinery 
Custom Rate Guide”, will help you de- 
termine what custom operators should 
charge in your area. Order your free 
copy. 


28—Grain Insect Killer 


To keep insect pests out of stored grain 
you need to know about Pyrenone. The 
Fairchild Chemical Division would be 
happy to send you complete information. 
Circle the postal card number above. 


29—"Silo-Joy” Samples 


Ag leaders, you can get a free sample 
of “Silo-Joy” from Flavor Corporation 
of America by circling the postal card 
number above. See for yourself how this 
material improves silage flavor. 


30—Air Sensitive Thermostat 


Airstat, a new adjustable air sensitive 
thermostat is being manufactured by the 
Smith-Gates Corporation. Complete in 
formation may be obtained by circling 
the postal card number above. 


31—Polyethylene Patcher 


\ new 
tape introduced by Gering Products, In 
solves the problem of splicing polyethy 
lene film. For further information, cir 
the postal card number above 


pressure-sensi live paperback 


32—Spray Charts 


The = Stauffer 
would like to send you a copy of thei 
apple and peach spray charts. These will 
make an attractive display for your of 
fice or classroom bulletin board 


Chemical Company 


33—Hay Pelletizer 


This experimental field pelletizer, dk 
veloped by International Harvester Com- 
pany, takes cured hay from the windrow 
without grinding, and hammers out a 
continuous tube of pressed hay. 


34—How to Control Rats 


Rat control is a problem that farmers 
are constantly trying to solve. Here is 
some information about baiting that will 
help rid their farms of rats. It is avail 
able free from Wisconsin Alumni Re 
search Foundation. 
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Anoontume=-r 


Judging Pictorials 
These are actual pictures ol 


prize-winning animals taken by 
outstanding livestock photog- 


raphers, They are printed on 
heavy paper and will last in- 
definitely. Can be used over and 
over in classroom judging. Cor- 
rect placings and reasons are 
provided with each pictorial. 


BEEF CATTLE 


Hereford Heifers 
Hereford Steers 

Polled Herefords 
Polled Shorthorn Cows 
Shorthorn Heifers 


Angus Bulls 
Angus Cows 
Angus Heifers 
Brahman Bulls 
Brown Swiss Cows 


HOGS 


Berkshire Bred Gilts 
Berkshire Gilts Duroc Gilts 
Chester White Hogs Hampshire Gilts 
Duroc Market Barrows Poland China Hogs 
Duroc Mature Boars Tamworth Gilts 
Duroc Mature Sows Yorkshire Gilts 


Duroc Senior Boars 


DAIRY CATTLE 


Holstein Heifers 
Holstein Heifer Calves 
Jersey Cows 

Red Poll Bulls 

Red Poll Cows 


Brown Swiss Cows 
Guernsey Cows 
Holstein Bulls 
Holstein Cows 


SHEEP 


Columbia Ram Hampshire Ewes 

Columbia Sheep Shropshire Ewes 

Corriedale Breeding Southdown Market 
Ewes Lambs 


5 CENTS EACH 


Send Money With Your Order 
No C.O.D. Orders Please 


Irder your pictorials today from 


Service Section 
Better Farming Methods 
Mount Morris, Illinois 
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Helpful Booklets 








36—“How to Choose 
and Use Your Farm 
Sprayer” is the title 
of a new educational 
booklet available free 
to ag leaders from 
Hanson Equipment 
Company. This color- 
ful 16-page booklet in- 
cludes many tips that 
will help you advise 
farmers about spray- 
ing equipment. Send 
for your free copy to- 





day. 





37—The Stauffer Chemical Company has 
just announced plans to build the first 
plant to produce the selective herbicide, 
Eptam, on a commercial scale. For more 


| information about how this material was 


used in the experiment above, circle this 
number on the postal card. 


For more information on any of the items pictured be- 
low, just circle the appropriate number on the postal 
card between the preceding pages. 


35—This is one of the many crop dusters 
manufactured by Buffalo Turbine Agri- 
cultural Equipment Company, Inc. They 
make duster-sprayers of many kinds and 
sizes. For further information, circle the 
postal card number above to get their bro- 
chure on Buffalo Turbine sprayers. 


to 
38—This is a partial view 
of the Speed Sprayer, one 
of the many agricultural 
sprayers in the line of Food 
Machinery and Chemical 
Corporation. For complete 
information, circle the pos- 


tal card number above. 


39—This is a photo of Servis Equip- 
ment Company’s “Double-Deck” 
Soil Builder, Pasture Renovator, 
and Sod Seeder. Get complete in- 
formation on _ this 
circling the postal 
above. 


equipment by 


card number 








COMING 


EVENTS ' NOT AN INFLATED DOLLAR ! 


January 7-9 — Thirteenth Annual Meeting of 
the Northeastern Weed Control Conference, 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City. Contact | 
E. R. Marshall, chairman, public relations 
committee, Northeastern Weed Control Con- | 
ference, Union Carbide Research Farm, Clay- 
ton, N. C. 


January 14-15 — Annual Meeting of the South- 
ern Pulpwood Conservation Association, | 
Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


January 14-15 — 11th Annual Pesticide School, | 
College Union Bldg., North Carolina State | 
College. 

February 2-4 — 44th Annual Meeting of the | 
National Dairy Council, Statler Hotel, Boston, 
Mass. 





February 15-21 — Longhorn Recreation Labora- 
tory, Glen Lake Camp, Glen Rose, Tex. Con- 
tact Mrs. Mozelle Killingsworth, president, 
Paducah, Tex. 

March 19-20 — 1959 University of Maryland | 
Nutrition Conference for Feed Manufactur- | 
ers, Shoreham Hotel, 2500 Calvert, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Contact Richard D. Creek, | 
chairman, Nutrition Conference, University | 
of Maryland, College Park. 


September 6-10 — Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Association County Agricultural Ag- 
ents, Kansas City, Mo. 


September 23-25 — 16th Annual Convention of 
the Florida Fruit and Vegetable Association, 


Hotel Sentelacbions, Rieu Geauk, Ms. To keep up with inflation you have to raise more meat with the 


same overhead, equipment and cows. 





JUDGING PICTORIAL 


Use a Charbray bull on any breed and get growth, hardiness and 
Correct Placing 


the capacity to gain in the feed lot. Check with your nearest breed- 


, . er or write 
u— No molt-worn broken tail 


feathers — excellent head. 
A — No molt-worn tail feathers 


faye REEDERS ASSOCIATION 
D — Molting two feathers at AMERICAN CHARBRAY B 


same time — head coarse. 


B—No molt-feathers worn — 475 Texas National Bank Bldg. 
poor head. Heuston 2, Texas 




















ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 
JUDGING PICTORIALS Amer. Charbray Breeders Assn. 37. = National Agricultural Supply Co 
| Angus Bulls [] Hampshire Gilts Amer. Cyanamid Co. - 5 National Cooperatives, Inc. 
Angus Cows [] Hereford Heifers ’ New Idea Farm Equip. Co 
Berkshire Gilts [] Hereford Fat Steers | Bean Div., John 32 
Brown Swiss Cows [| Holstein Bulls 
Chester White Hogs [] Holstein Cows | Colorado Serum Co. 25 
Columbia Rams [_] Jersey Cows 
Columbia Sheep [] Poland China Hogs | Deere & Co. AS 
Duroc Market Bar- [] Polled Herefords | DeKelb Agricultural Assn., Inc. .... 44 
a Red Poll Bull 
(-] Duroc Mature Boars 5 a d pall bene 
(_] Duroc Mature Sows F] Shorthorn Heif 
[] Duroc Senior Boars : iters Homasote Co. ee 41 Sherman Products, Inc. 
T] Duroc Gilts [] Shropshire Ewes Smith & Co., D.B. 
O 
O 


Niagara Chem. Div. 
Northco Ventilation Co. 


Oyster Shell Products Co. 


Pfizer & Co., Inc., Chas. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. ........ ; .. 3 Panogen Co. 


Guernsey Cows [] Tamworth Gilts Insemikit Co., Inc. 
Hampshire Ewes C] Yorkshire Gilts 2 State of Minnesota, Seed Potato Cert 
5¢ each, postage paid Keystone Steel & Wire Co. weveee Sterling Research Corp. 


BETTER FARMING METHODS _ “Y & & & : U. S. Industrial Chemicals 


d Martin Steel Products Corp. 
Sandstone Bidg., Mount Morris, Ill. | Merck & Co., Ine. . 


Spraying Systems Co. 


Wyeth Laboratories 
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Your Problem Students — 


@ HOW MANY of your students 

often seem preoccupied, wor- 
ried, indifferent, restless, and hard 
to teach? How often have you 
stood in your classroom aid won- 
dered why the program you are 
trying to develop seems to fall flat? 
How many times have you picked 
up the paper and seen glaring 
headlines about the younger gener 
ation that disturbed you? 

If these things have happened, 





it means you are a conscientious 

teacher having experiences that 

co ah thousands of other teachers and 
= 5 parents are facing 

rm The truth of the matter is that it 


ADL ~ ss Sa % is harder to teach than ever before 
Parents 4 iéfi-« ae fee * : and that youth does have more 


, rad 
E teh 
, % Bata > : f problems than ever before. Socio- 


logists can point up dozens of rea- 
sons for this situation, ranging 
from world fear to parental negli- 
gence. We must be concerned about 
the reasons because we are con- 
cerned about the remedy. 

We have congestion of popula- 
tion, economic migration and tran- 
sition. Confusing dualisms, lack of 
family time, lack of family unity, 
youth on wheels, and hundreds of 
competing appeals and _ interests. 
Add to this hodgepodge the natu- 
ral painfulness of growing up and 
you have a situation which presents 
a challenge to you as a teacher and 
as a parent. 


The teacher’s job has never ‘«hoo!s Need a System 
Counseling is another word for 
been harder than it is today with help, and guidance is another way 
to say direction. All schools sub- 
problems of counseling and scribe to some kind of guidance 
and counseling program, but un- 
guidance a necessary teaching function. fortunately we seem to have made 
something complicated and mys- 


by E V. Walton terious about the whole process. 


’ ; We have clinical approaches, voca- 
Head, Agricultural Education Department 


Texas A&M College ‘ional approaches, diagnostic ap- 
proaches and curriculum §ap- 


proaches, We have schools with a 
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A Challenge and Opportunity! 


central counselor, no counselor, in- 
formal counseling and teacher-cen- 
tered counseling. 

Guidance and counseling cannot 
be separated from good teaching, 
and good teaching cannot be sepa- 
rated from guidance and counsel- 
ing. In this sense then, every good 
teacher is engaged in guidance and 
counseling to some extent regard- 
less of the system being used in the 
school. 


Things in a Mess 

We are trying to help students 
progress from where they are to a 
point where they can live usefully, 
happily, and harmoniously in a 
democratic society. We are trying 
to reduce these appalling statistics. 


@ 27-47 percent with broken 
homes 

@ 20-40 percent occupationally 
unhappy 


8 percent in need of mental 
treatment before age 30 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000 delin- 
quent 


2° mediocre occupationally 
?°5 mediocre as citizens 


Tomorrows’ statistics 


unhappy 
are now in our classrooms. Your 
students are already coping with 
the problems, which unsolved, lead 
them to their place somewhere in 
the ranks of troubled people. 
The good teacher is aware of 
more responsibility than teaching 
subject matter. He may deplore 
the conditions that place an addi- 
tional burden on his already over- 
loaded shoulders, but he cannot 
escape it. He may 
rightfully so, that parents and 
society should do more to relieve 


believe, and 


him of some of his challenge, but 
as long as a freckle-faced boy gazes 


indifferently out of the window or 
a seemingly careless lad in the back 
row is coping with problems he 
cannot handle, the good teacher 
will not ignore the responsibility. 


Vo-Ag Teacher Has Opportunity 

The vocational agriculture teach- 
er is singularly blessed with the 
opportunity to be a guidance and 
counseling person. He visits in his 
students homes, knows their par- 
ents, brothers and sisters, He takes 
trips with them. He is close to their 
hearts. They will confide in him. 
They look to him with respect. 

Some remarkably effective guid- 
ance and counseling programs have 
been developed in vocational agri- 
culture classes. Teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture have learned 
how to use some of the tools of 
counseling themselves and _ have 
learned how to interpret other 
tools on file in the school. 

He already knows a great deal 
about his students. He can learn 
much more by devoting time to 
guidance in a systematic manner. 


A Good Guidance Program 

A good guidance program in 
vocational agriculture may involve 
reducing some of the technical 
agriculture the teacher is attempt- 
ing to teach. The teacher will be 
surprised, however, at how much 
more effective the remaining tech- 
nical teaching may become. So- 
called indifferent students will be- 
come good ones, discipline cases 
will become better citizens, pur- 
posefulness will replace aimless- 
ness, and family and school rela- 
tionships will improve. 

If the teacher accepts the pro- 
position that the purpose of teach- 
ing is to enable his students to 
make progress toward a better situ- 
ation, then he will accept the fact 


that he must find out where the, 
are to begin with. 

For instance, the teacher may not 
know that his students enter the 
freshman year of high school with 
an average of 32 personal problems 
they consider serious. There ar 
problems that occupy a large part 
of his time and attention eithe 
directly or indirectly. 

Suddenly in the sophomore years 
these problems jump to an average 


of 42! 


Nine Problem Areas 

The mass of personal problems 
the student copes with may be in 
all of several areas and until som 
of the more serious ones can b¢ 
cleared up, there can be little prog 
ress. Teachers of vocational agri 
culture have found that students 
have pressing problems in at least 
nine areas, Often a puzzled youth 
is coping with six or more in each 
“field of trouble.” 


Health and physical develop 
ment 
Home and family life 
Social and recreational 
justment 
Courtship, sex and marriag 
Morals and religion 
Future vacation 
School and _ scholastics 
Personal psychological adjust 
ment 
9. Economics and environment 
What problems do your student 
have and how can you get them to 
tell you about them? This is a ques 
tion that has a practical answe! 
After you find what their prob 


1o to he 


lems are, what can you 
them? 

Using the tools and techniqu 
of counseling in an individual vou 
tional agriculture class will be di 
cussed in the February issue 


Better Farming Methods End 
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by David H. Grover 





material. 





THE STORY IN BRIEF: 


Many vo-ag teachers, county agents, and 
other ag leaders are missing a good chance to 
publicize their programs on radio. And, a big 
reason for this is that they aren’t confident of 
their ability to write material for the local radio 
station. Actually, it takes very little training to 
write copy that will be used. A little practice 
and effort is all that it takes. 

Of course, you should first get acquainted 
with the local radio station personne! and find 
out what kind of material they can use. Last 
month, in the first part of this article, the author 
pointed out some of the reasons the radio sta- 
tion is anxious to get local farm copy. This 
month, he tells how easy it is to write this 








Writing Farm Radio-—It's Easy! 


This is the second part of a special 

article by a former radio station program 
director on writing farm radio. You 

will find many practical suggestions here 
that can help you do a better writing job. 


Essentially, radio writing is a 
straightforward style of factual re- 
porting which is written for the ear 
rather than the eye. Newspaper style 
is somewhat different. 

If you've had any training in 
journalism, chances are that you're 
using a newspaper style when you 
write up your activities. This works 
very well if you send your releases 
only to the papers. But remember, 
this way you're losing out on a 
chance to use radio. 

If you do send the newspaper re- 
lease to the radio station you still 
may have a difficult time communi- 
cating with your listeners. 

Here’s a situation which illustrates 
the point. Suppose you report a 4-H 
Club livestock fair in newspaper 
style. Your story lead might go some- 
thing like this: 

The 5th annual Arnold Coun- 

ty 4-H Club Fair and Livestock 
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Exposition will be held this 

year on Saturday, March 14, 

at the fairgrounds pavilion in 

Elmdale, according to John 

Crosby, vocational agriculture 

teacher at Elmdale who is gen- 

eral manager for the show. 

This 42-word sentence isn't an 
exceptionally long newspaper lead 
by any means. And, since our eyes 
are trained to see phrases as units, 
we don’t have any difficulty follow- 
ing it. But, try reading this same 
sentence alous with a little enthusi- 
asm. It suddenly becomes a contest 
between communication and breath 
control. 

The radio farm reporter who en- 
counters a release containing such 
sentences will have difficulty achiev- 
ing the conversational style which 
characterizes farm radio. For one 
thing, he may not have time to edit 
the material. Remember, few small 


full 


utilize staff an 


stations can affo time farm 
men; most of ther 
nouncers to read agricultural news. 
And the farm man for the big sta 
tion is a mighty busy person him 
self. If he can find the 
try to revise the newspaper-slanted 
story to make it read better; if he 
doesn’t have time, he put the 
item aside or at the bottom of his 
pile of copy. In any event, your writ 
ing hasn’t been utilized effectively, 
and no one’s happier or wiser as a 
result. 


time he may 


may 


Radio Is Major Outlet 


If radio represented only a minot 
outlet for you 
problem wouldn't 
But there are no 3200 AM 
radio stations United States 
(plus over 500 FM stations and 400 
TV stations) compared to only 1700 
daily newspapers! For timely mate 
rial, radio is you! top outlet. Even 
when you add the 10,000 weekly 
newspapers, radio still remains as a 
major medium through which to 
reach the farme1 

When Iowa State College asked 
farmers, “Where do you get infor 
mation to help you do a better job 
of farming?”, 30 percent of the farm 
ers mentioned “listening to radio” 


this 
too important. 


information 


ilmost 
in the 





while only 26 percent mentioned 
“reading newspapers.” At Auburn a 
similar study credited newspapers 
with supplying 13 percent of the 
new ideas for Alabama farmers while 
radio furnished 10 percent. 

Whatever the relative percentages, 
you simply can’t afford to write 
radio out of your extension program 
with a journalistic style that’s hard 
to understand orally. 

Actually radio and newspaper 
styles of writing aren’t poles apart. 
But there are some fundamental 
differences to keep in mind. 

The newspaper story attracts at- 
tention by means of a_ headline 
which tells the reader enough to de- 
termine if he wants to read on. The 
radio reporter has no headline; his 
story lead must tell the listener what 
the story is about. But if it does this 
too quickly and completely the 
listener may miss some key informa- 
tion while he’s deciding whether he 
should listen. 

Remember, the listener can’t go 
back over the material the same way 
the reader can. So the lead to the 
radio story must give the listener 
a chance to decide if he’s interested 
before the detailed information is 
presented. 

The radio farm reporter who has 
time to work up his own material 
might handle the 4-H Club fair 
something like this, then: 


Here’s news on the upcoming 
Arnold County 4-H Club Fair 
and Livestock Exposition. 
John Crosby, the vocational 
agriculture teacher at Elmdale, 
will be managing this year’s 
show, and he tells us the date 
for the show will be Saturday, 
March 14. The location will be 
the fairgrounds pavilion in 
Elmdale. This is the 5th year 
that this 4-H show has been 
held. 


This lead headlines the story for 
the listener, uses shorter sentences, 
and is generally more conversational. 
As an example of a fairly straight 
oral style it makes good readable 
radio copy. 

“But if I write that way,” you 
argue, “it won’t look good in print. 
Now I've gone too far in the other 
direction — my newspaper friends 
won't like me anymore.” 

You're quite right; in a straight 
conversational style the story won't 
be effective in print. We'll have to 


write two different versions of the 
story. Or — better yet — we can look 
for some form of compromise be- 
tween the two approaches, so that 
one story can do double duty. Pure 
newspaper style, we've already dis- 
covered, doesn’t adapt well to radio 
work, even with ad-libbing around 
the awkward spots. 

For this reason the wire services 
such as United Press, International 
and Associated Press write up a 
single story two ways, one for their 
newspaper clients and the other for 


radio stations. Radio style, the com- 
mercial variety used on these wire | 
service stories, is a modification of | 


pure oral style, and it’s quite read- 
able in print as well as aloud. 


Your radio and newspaper friends | 


can all be kept happy if you can 





PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 
SALES 


Nationally known organization 
has openings for product devel- 
opment leaders in its sales divi 
sion to develop mid-western mar- 
kets for a new cattle supplement 
through mixer-distributors. 

Position requires college de- 
gree in animal husbandry with 
experience in Ruminant Nutrition 
or Ranching. Previous sales ex- 
perience desirable. 
Submit resume to 
lations Departmeni, 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


(Div. of National Distillers & Chemical Corp.) 
99 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y 





Industrial Re- 











develop a writing style that takes | 


into consideration the problems of 


both media. 
*You'll need a 
“rings twice.” 
*Short sentences which are simple 
but well constructed. 
*Some repetition of key ideas. 
*Paraphrasing rather than direct 
quotation. 
*Colorful language expressed in 
active rather than passive voice. 
Then the radio farm reporter and 
the newspaper farm editor can both 
be pleased with the story that begins: 
Four H’ers from all over 
Arnold County will convene in 
Elmdale in mid-March for 
their 5th annual Fair and Live- 
stock Exposition. John Crosby, 
vocational agriculture teacher 
at Elmdale High School, will 
act as general manager during 
the show Saturday, March 14, 
at the fairgrounds pavilion. 


story lead that 


This kind of middle-of-the-road 
writing can insure the niaximum use 
of the releases that you turn out. 
You've got a lot of important infor- 
mation to get across to a lot of equal- 
ly important people. Don’t let nar- 
rowly slanted newspaper writing pre- 
vent you from doing your best job. 
Remember, good radio writing looks 
good in print, too. 

That trip to the radio station may 
yet turn out to be one of the best 
investments you’ve made in a long 
time. This new understanding of 
what radio can do for you and what 
you can do for radio will make your 
information campaigns easier and 
more effective. END 


JOIN THE 
MARCH OF DIMES 





2 MEN ROOF 
4 SQUARES PER HOUR 
WITH 


HOMASOTE 
"48" ROOFING 


For a permanent AS SIMPLE 
roof — with AS 206 
maximum economy 
—combine 8’ x 12’ 
Homasote 

Primary Panels 

with 4’ x 8’ 

Cover Panels, 

as here pictured. 

(Other dimensions A 

may be used, as 

roof area dictates.) 

Fine appearance 

and top insulating 

value are the 

quick results. 

For the required 
specifications 

as to structure, 
application and 
maintenance, 

mail the coupon 

for fully illus- 

trated folder and 

other Homasote 

literature. You'll 

be dollars and 

hours ahead! 
@eeeeseeeeeseeseeeseeeneeeneeeeee 


50 YEARS At Your Serv 
HOMASOTE company, Depr. A-10 


Trenton 3, New Jersey 
Send me free folders on: 
Farm Board [}] Homasote ‘48 
Trussed Arch {_} Poultry Houses 
() Homasote (72-pg.) Handbook, 
for which | enclose 10¢ 


Roofing 


Address.. 


COOCO SEES e eee EHH H EHH EEE EE 


Homasote of Canada, Ltd., 224 Merton 
Toronto 12, Ontario 


Street 
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EDITORIAL 





On Vocational Guidance... 

There’s a great deal of interest 
these days in getting boys to select 
agricultural careers. Booklets, bro- 
chures, posters, and other materials 
are being rushed into production 
— each telling the student about 
the wonderful opportunities in the 
agricultural field. 

All this is well and good. After 
all, our colleges are turning out 
only 8,500 ag graduates each year 
while 15,000 are needed. 

But I suppose this deluge of 
career booklets could sort of con- 
fuse a youngster. As a matter of 
fact, he could be even more doubt- 
ful about his future career after 
learning there are hundreds of 
agricultural occupations to choose 
from. He needs some help in select- 
ing the right one for him. 

That's where the ag teacher can 
help. Boy, I certainly wish my ag 
teacher in high school had been in- 
terested in guidance. I had an aw- 
ful time trying to decide what to 
do after graduation. I tried college 
for a while, then went back to the 
farm. Then, back to college. Each 
time I changed my mind about 
what to study. At first it was civil 
engineering. Then forestry. Finally, 
I wound up in agriculture — where 
I should have been all along. 

Assuming that high school boys 
are still confused about their fu- 
ture, we have asked Dr. E. V. Wal- 
ton, Head, Agricultural Education 
Department, Texas A & M College, 
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to write a series of articles on guid- 
ance and counseling for high school 
ag students. The first article in 
this series appears on page 38 of 
this issue. 


We Need More Guidance 

To point up the serious need for 
more guidance and counseling in 
our high schools, I'd like to cite a 
few facts and figures from a recent 
issue of SCHOOL LIFE. 

“That anyone should suffer from 
lack of guidance in the American 
school system, which counts guid- 
ance as one of its chief features, is 
on the surface unbelievable. But 


CORNELIUS 

















“1 will not give him $10 for his vo-ag project. 
If he’s going to be a farmer like me, he’s got 
to get used to being broke all the time.” 


by Frank Waddle 


beneath that surface is an array of 
facts that should convince the most 
incredulous. Among the 
these — 
“Although on¢ 


selor to 250 or 300 high school stu- 


facts, 
full-time coun- 


dents is generally considered opti 
mum, the current ratio for the na- 
tion as a whole is | to 750. In other 
words, high schools have not even 
half as many counselors as they 
actually need: Thy 
age is conservative 
15,000. 


current short- 
estimated at 


“Although 
are excellent in some 
are entirely nonexistent in others. 
More than half of the counselors 
in the United States are in only 
seven states, serving more than one 
third of the nation’s school child 
ren. 

“Only 19 states have testing pro- 
grams; 14 states have 


guidance programs 


areas, they 


none at all. 


“Although every year millions of 
children chang 
states insist that schools maintain 
cumulative records 

So you can see that we do indeed 


schools, only Six 
on pupils. 


need more guidance for youngsters 
in high school. The 
an ideal spot to give 
the guidance they need. 
quainted with th family 
through project visits. He knows 


i@ teacher is in 
his students 
He is ac- 


boy's 


the community, its people, its prob 
lems. The boys confide in him. 
Who, then, is better qualified to 
help than the vocational agricul- 


ture teacher! Are you helping? 





LIFE CYCLE 
FEEDING FILM 


Free Swine Film 
and Lesson Plan 


help you bring your studenis 
up to date on latest advances 


mportant changes are taking place in the swine industry 
oday . . . making it more-than-ever necessary to keep 
ead by using the latest scientific advances. 

The need for improvement is great . . . the pay is good. 
or example: 

The average swine producer saves 7 pigs per litter, puts 

on 100 lbs. of gain at a cost of $14.25, makes $1.50 profit 

on a 200-lb. hog sold at $15 per cwt., for a total litter 

— of $10.50. 

ut top producers can wean as many as 10 pigs per 
litter, get 100 lbs. gain for $12, make $6 profit per hog 
on a $15 market, for a litter profit of $60! 

While breeding and management practices are impor- 
ant, these top producers also take advantage of an im- 
portant principle in swine nutrition. 

This principle is that each stage in the life cycle of a pi 
as its own specific nutritional requirements. Feeds f 
uring one stage influence growth, health, and feed effi- 
iency in the next stage. 

Now, Pfizer has brought together research data from 

any sources to help you dramatize this important prin- 
iple to your students. 

“Life Cycle Feeding’’—7th in a series of Pfizer Teach- 

g-aid kits—contains a 35-mm. film strip in color that can 

e used with any film-strip projector, a record commen- 
ary, and a booklet with script, quiz, and “‘backgrounder.” 
ll materials fit in a booklike container that goes right on 
our book shelf. And it’s yours FREE for the asking! 

If you missed any of the other kits in the series or would 
ke to have a loan print of helpful 13-minute sound films 
n livestock and poultry management, see the coupon at 
ight. 


in swine nutrition 


USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER a 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
Agricultural Film Library 

Dept. BFM 19 

800 Second Ave., New York, New York 


CJ Please send me the new, free kit, ‘‘Life Cycle Feeding of Swine.”’ 
| don't have all the kits in the series. Please send me the ones checked 


L] High Level Feeds LJ Wean More Pigs 


C] Control of CRD C] Profitable Beef Production 
LJ How To Judge Livestock CJ More Profit from Layers 
Please send me the following movies for booking on loan basis: (Send 
requests for movies only to Farm Film Foundation, 1731 Eye Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) 
1. Higher Poultry Profits 3. ‘a Victory Over Scours 
Date wanted: LJ Date wanted: pupenasnes 
Two alternate dates: Two alternate dates 











2. Increased Income From 4. A New Way to get More 
LJ Hogs CJ Eges 


Date Weta Gs ee Date wanted:___ 


Two alternate dates: Two alternate dates 








s. 7 Tranquilizers—A New Idea 
a in Animal Feeding 
Date wanted: 
Two alternate dates: 





Estimated audience for each film 





Name 





‘ (Please print) 
ddress. 





City. State 
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DEKALB 


Science Produces Better 


CHIX 


for GREATER PROFITS 


There’s no substitute for profits in today’s specialized poultry industry. Yes, DeKalb 
layers, produced by modern, up-to-date DeKalb Science, are bred to give YOU the 
livability, production, feed conversion and egg quality under competent management 
that can lead to greater profits. And, DeKalb Science is continuing its search for even 
better chix and layers through its vast resources of scientific “know-how,” volume and 
facilities. DeKalb Chix have what it takes to make your poultry raising even more 
profitable. Try them for your next laying flock. 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
DEKALB, ILLINOIS 


Commercial Producers & Distributors of DeKalb Seed Corn 
OeKald Chis & DeKalb Hybrid Sorghum 








